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Nov. 30, 1950 


Consolidated net sales $256,966,971 


Consolidated net income . $12,635,633 


Federal income and 


excess profits taxes $16,100,000 


Net working capital . $71,617,941 


Net tangible assets (net worth) $81,273,695 


Per common share. . $8.65 
Per preferred share. . $401.87 
Earnings per common share $1.65 
Dividends per common share $0.50 
Number of stockholders . 57,119 
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“A Family of 
Famous Names” 


CROSLEY 


Shelvador refrigerators, home and 
farm freezers, electric ranges, kitchen 
sinks and cabinets, television and 
radio sets and other home equipment. 


BENDIX 


Automatic washers, dryers, ironers. 


Gomtbiggn— 


Steel wall cabinets, kitchen sinks, 
base cabinets, waste disposers. 


CROSLEY BROADCASTING 
CORPORATION 


Operates WLW, “The Nation's 
Station," Cincinnati, and WINS, New 
York; and television stations WLW-T, 
Cincinnati; WLW-D, Dayton, and 
WLW-C, Columbus. 


NEw [pea 
Spreaders, corn pickers, hay rakes 
and loaders, power take-off mowers, 


grain and baled-hay elevators and 
other farm equipment. 


~ LYCOMING ~ 


Aircraft and industrial engines, pre- 
cision machine parts. 


SPENCER HEATER 


Heating boilers for commercial and 
residential use, castings. 


Avco is helping keep America 
strong. With substantial orders 
for military production, Avco’s 
plants and facilities also are 
engaged in the manufacture of 
electronic equipment, aircraft 
components, auxiliary power 
units, military aircraft engines 
and other materiel essential to 
the nation’s defense program. 


AVCO MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
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SUPPOSE 


HAD 


SOME MONEY 
TO INVEST- 


Maybe a lot, maybe a little. The 
amount doesn’t matter at all. 


Just suppose you had decided to 
buy some stocks, bad made up 
your mind to invest for any one 
of several good reasons. To get a 
57% or 6% return on your money, 
for instance, or to protect your 
capital against rising prices. 

Would you know how to go 
about it? 

Would you know, for instance, 
that the best place to go for help 
and information on buying stocks 
and bonds is a broker’s office? That 
it’s a broker’s business to serve 
investors, that no card of admis- 
sion is needed, and that whether 
you buy stocks or not, he’ll give 
you all the help he can? 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for ex- 
ample, you’d talk to an account 
executive, a man we pay to know 
all he can about securities, a man 
who uses all his knowledge and ex- 
perience to serve our customers. 

You’ll find him competent, con- 
scientious, and concerned about 
your welfare. Concerned even to 
the point of advising you not to 
buy securities if your funds aren’t 
adequate to the risks involved. 

Because in the final analysis, 
he’s not paid to sell you—he’s paid 
to help you buy! 

So if you’d like to invest— 


Just ask the “Merrill Lynch” man 
eer OF write— 


Department SE-12 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
: Offices in 97 Cities 











































SETTING a new peak, consolidated gross income for 
1950 was $17,299,366, an increase of nearly 8% 
over the $15,990,908 reported for 1949. 


Consolidated net income for 1950 amounted to 
$2,308,895, or $6.41 per share, compared with 
$2,273,910, or $6.32 per share earned in 1949. 


In December, 1950, Lane-Wells acquired a half 
interest in Well Surveys, Inc. of Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
a company engaged in the development and exploita- 
tion of radioactivity well logging techniques and 
equipment. Lane-Wells has been the exclusive licen- 
see under Well Surveys patents in the United States 
and Canada. The other half of Well Surveys stock is 
owned by Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc. 


Net current assets increased from $1,829,081 to 
$2,265,644, despite the reduction of $475,000 in 
funded debt and the investment of $328,497 in a 
non-affiliated company. 





Net investment in property, plant and equipment 
increased only $88,731 to a total of $7,525,913. 


New field stations were opened during 1950 in 
Falfurrias, Texas; and Stockton and El Dorado, 
Kansas. Lane-Wells is now operating 68 service and 


LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1950 












sales stations, including 57 in this country, 9 in 
Venezuela, and 2 in Canada. 


During the year Petro-Tech Service Co. added new 
facilities in several field camps and opened stations 
in Tucupido and Casigua, Venezuela. Construction 
of new or additional shop and office facilities was 
completed during the year in Houston, Oklahoma 
City, Shreveport, Houma, Pampa and Bay City, and 
work was in progress at the end of the year on an 
office building in Oklahoma City and buildings in 
Snyder, Texas. 


Marked progress was made during the year in 
the design and development of new and improved 
equipment and products. New electronic apparatus 
and recorders for electrical logging, major improve- 
ments in bullet type perforators, a mew cast iron, 
open-hole, shaped-charge gun, and further refine- 
ments of a shaped-charge Koneshot gun were a few 
of the important accomplishments during 1950. 


Four quarterly dividends and extras were paid 
during the year totalling $2.80 per share. Lane- 
Wells had 2285 stockholders of record at the end 
of the year. Company’s capital stock is listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange. 





ASSETS 


Cash and advances for working fund . $ 1,632,456.75 
Accounts and notes receivable (Less 
$115,660.44 reserve - foatiiat 


accounts) . . 2,231,779.61 
Inventories. ARE ee Ne 
Investment in non- affiliated company 328,497.05 


Property, plant and a | (Less 
$4,523,902.18 reserve for depre- 


ciation) - « «  Seseo tee 
Patents and other intang: tamer 157,350.81 
Deferred charges. . . . .. . 373,088.86 





$13,536,819.02 





LANE-WELLS COMPANY 
(and subsidiary companies) 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1950 


LIABILITIES 
Accoun:s payable and other accruals . $ 910,542.77 
Note payments due within one year . 225,000.00 
Federal and _—— income taxes 
estimated . . ee. 1,750,782.00 
Long term debt . . . 1,575,000.09 
Minority interest in subsidiary 170,676.74 


Capital stock — pacer if 500,000 
shares, par value $1, issued and 


outstanding 360,000 shares . . 360,000.00 
Capital surplus . . ohare 1,607,714.00 
Earned surplus . . . . . . . £6,937,103.51 


$13,536,819.02 








A Copy oj tbe Annual Report will be sent on Request 





LANE-WELLS COMPANY 


Builet and Koneshoz Perferating 


¢ Radioactivity Well Logging 


Electrologging °¢ Packers ° Bridging Plugs 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT « 5610 SO. SOTO ST. e LOS ANGELES 58 


57 Branches in Principal Oil Fields of the United States. 
Petro-Tech Service Co., a subsidiary, 9 branches in Venezuela. 


Lane-Wells Canadian Co., a subsidiary, 2 branches in Canada. 
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Inventory Rise’ 


A Danger Signal? 


Stocks of goods have risen $10 billion over the past 


year to a new peak. Situation could bring on a lull 


in business activity — but this result seems unlikely 


(ye of the outstanding features 
of the postwar boom in _ busi- 
ness activity was the steady advance 
in inventories. Much of this rise 
was essential in order to fill up dis- 
tribution pipelines which had been 
seriously depleted by the diversion of 
many civilian industries to military 
business. Furthermore, the necessity 
of stating over-all inventories in terms 
of dollars overstated the increase in 
terms of volume, since prices were 
also advancing steadily. Finally, sales 
during this period were large enough 
to support—in fact, to require—a vol- 
ume of inventories which before the 
war would have been dangerously ex- 
cessive. 


Restraint Exercised 


Nevertheless, the inventory rise was 
regarded with misgivings. Total 
stocks in the hands of manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers jumped 
from $30.5 billion at the end of 1945 
to $56.8 billion only three years later, 
an average annual gain of almost $8.8 
billion. This accumulation was un- 
doubtedly partly instrumental ‘in 
bringing on the business readjustment 
of early 1949. On the other hand, the 
nature and severity of the problem 
were so widely discussed that many 
businessmen exercised a degree of 
restraint in their inventory policies 
without which the inventory boom 
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and subsequent deflation would each 
have been more extreme. 

During 1949, total inventories de- 
clined to $51.6 billion. Even this 
level was still higher than any ever 
witnessed prior to February 1948, 
and during 1950 it was augmented 
by practically $10 billion, a rate of 
gain exceeding the annual average 
for 1946-48. Furthermore, $7 bil- 
lion of the addition to inventories 
came within the last four months of 
the year, the annual rate of increase 
for this period thus reaching the un- 
precedented total of $21 billion. De- 
cember data are the latest available 
for wholesalers and retailers, but 
manufacturers’ stocks increased again 
during January to $34.9 _ billion, 
against $29.9 billion last August. 
Thus, their inventories have risen 
by $1 billion a month for five months. 

Although the recent gains in dis- 
tributors’ stocks have been less spec- 
tacular, it is here that trouble will 
start, if there is going to be any 
trouble. \Warehouses are reported to 
be bulging with finished goods, some 
of which is not moving into consump- 
tion as fast as its owners had antici- 
pated. Retailers have bought heavily 
in recent months, partly to replenish 
supplies depleted by the wave of 
scare buying last July and partly to 
stock up merchandise before it rises 
in price or becomes unobtainable. 


But it is becoming increasingly ob- 
vious that the early scarcities of all 
kinds of consumers’ durables which 
were expected late last year are going 
to be postponed. Passenger car out- 
put ts rolling merrily along at a rate 
exceeding that for the same period 
of 1950. Television sets and house- 
hold appliances, while far from being 
a drug on the market, are still in such 
ample supply that dealers are holding 
off on new orders; two months ago 
they were buying all they could get 
their hands on, regardless of brand 
or price range. 

As higher living costs and higher 
income taxes cut into the surplus pur- 
chasing power of the majority of the 
population, which cannot count on 
cost-of-living wage ajdustments to 
sustain its real income, retail sales 
may ‘slacken, particularly in durable 
goods lines. As yet, however, there 
is no sign of this. Retail sales in 
January, while seasonally lower than 
the December total, were 25 per cent 
ahead of those for January 1950. 
Judging by the weekly trend of de- 
-partment store sales, a somewhat 
smaller but still substantial year-to- 
year improvement was apparently re- 
corded in February. 


Remote Possibility 


If consumer buying actually does 
decline over coming months to such 
an extent as to render present trade 
inventories unwieldy, producers will 
feel the effects in slackening orders 
and even in cancellations. There 
seems only a remote chance of such 
a development, however, and even if 
it takes place it will not lead to any 
serious let-down in the over-all rate 
of manufacturing activity. Rising de- 
fense orders would take up any slack 
arising from such a source. Produc- 
ers’ stocks, while substantial, are by 
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no means out of line with the level 
of sales, new orders or backlogs. 

All three of the latter have risen 
sharply; more sharply, in fact, than 
inventories. Sales dropped from 
$18.7 billion in September 1948 to 
$15.8 billion in December 1949, then 
recovered to $23 billion in January 
of this year. New orders reached a 
preliminary post-war peak of $18.6 
billion in September 1948, fell to 
$14.4 billion the following May, and 
in January amounted to $26.5 billion. 
The latter level was well above any 
ever recorded previously except for 
the temporary bulge to $27.3 billion 
last August, following the July scare- 
buying wave. Unfilled orders reached 
a record level of $33.9 billion in Jan- 
uary 1947, declining thereafter (to 
$19.1 billion in August 1949) despite 
a continuing increase in new business, 
since growing availability of materials 
during 1947 and 1948 permitted ship- 
ments to outstrip new orders. As re- 
cently as last June, manufacturers’ 
backlogs amounted to less than $23.5 
billion; in January they reached a 
new peak at $41.7 billion. 


Concern Premature 


In view of the inescapable effects 
of rising Government purchases, fur- 
ther growth in national income and 
the probable further rise in the price 
level, serious concern over the pos- 
sible dangers of heavy business inven- 
tories appears premature, and will 
probably be completely needless for 
a long time to come. The only fac- 
tor which might upset the applecart 
would be the attainment of some 
plausible formula for lasting peace 
with Russia. The prospect of any 
such eventuality now appears remote, 
though it remains a possibility which 
must be kept in mind. 

Under any circumstances other 
than the achievement of a peaceful 
settlement with Russia, the present 
level of inventories should not prove 
burdensome. It is conceivable that 
they may continue to grow to such an 
extent that they will constitute a real 
threat at some time in the future, but 
material shortages are likely to pre- 
vent this as they did during World 
War II. Inventories rose from $28.8 
billion at the end of 1941 to only 
$31.2 billion two years later, and 
actually declined during 1944 and 
1945. 
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10 Utilities for Good Income 


Here is a group of sound, liberal yielding electric 


power shares which appear to 


hold above-average 


attraction for the conservative income-seeking investor 


ntil recent weeks public utility 
U shares have lagged the upward 
march of the market despite the excel- 
lent showing of the power and light 
industry in 1950 and prospects for 
continued good results in 1951. Dur- 
ing 1950, power output climbed 14 
per cent from 289 billion kwhrs. to 
330 billion kwhrs.; gross revenues 
rose 8.6 per cent from $4.14 billion 
to $4.49 billion and net earnings ad- 
vanced 7.8 per cent to $825 million 
from $765 million. 

Of course, “something new has 
been added,” with imposition of ex- 
cess profits taxes. In World War II, 
profits were subject to considerable 
pressure from EPT. The current 
law, however, places power and light 
companies in relatively favorable po- 
sition. A sampling of 56 power and 
light companies, for instance, reveals 
that 45 incurred no EPT liability in 
1950, and of the eleven units which 
were obligated to pay the “super” tax, 
taxable earnings under EPT for 
seven companies ranged between 
three and 14 cents per common share. 
Under such circumstances, EPT will 
have little or no effect on a large ma- 
jority of companies and net earnings 
and dividends should remain at excel- 
lent levels as long as business condi- 
tions are favorable. 

Power output this year has been 
well above the early months of 1950, 
although the rate of gain will not be 
maintained in coming months. Re- 
cent year-to-year comparisons have 
been distorted by various work stop- 


pages at the start of 1950 which de- 
pressed first quarter showings. But 
power demand should continue well 
above the year-earlier levels, with 
revenue gains absorbing the higher 
operating costs resulting from current 
inflationary trends. Earnings per 
common share, however, will tend to 
be somewhat smaller in numerous in- 
stances because of the additional com- 
mon stock sold to provide funds for 
financing expansion programs. 

During 1951, private utilities plan 
to spend some $2.5 billion on new fa- 
cilities. Although a substantial por- 
tion of this growth will be financed 
by retained earnings, many corpora- 
tions will enter the investment mar- 
kets for additional capital. The com- 
bination of large cash needs for new 
construction and modestly lower per 
share net income points toward little 
change in current dividend distribu- 
tions. Present rates are not likely to 
be disturbed but relatively few in- 
creases in payments can be antici- 
pated. 

For the conservative investor, 
sound power and light equities offer 
good values for. income purposes. 
The accompanying tabulation lists ten 
common stocks providing yields rang- 
ing from 5.7 to 6.9 per cent. Latest 
earnings cover dividends by wide 
margins and all enjoy very satisfac- 
tory prospects. While expansion ap- 
pears to preclude dividend increases 
over the near term, the long term 
growth implications are definitely 
favorable. 


Ten Utilities Providing Good Yields 


-~Revenues— 


(Millions) --Earned Per Share -———-Dividends———,_ Recent 

1949 1950 1948 1949 1950 1949 1950 *1951 Price {Yield 
Carolina P. & L.... $29.5 $34.2 $3.34 $3.37 $3.40 $2.00 $2.00 $0.50 32 62% 
Cons. Edison...... 279.7 299.5 2:31: 2.22 244." 166 1.70 0.50 31 5 
Consumers Power. 91.8 114.4 245 2.54 2.78 2.00 2.00 0.50 34 59 
Dayton P.& L..... 36.9 a41.1 2.56 2.78 a2.79 1.80 2.00 0.50 32 62 
Florida P. & L..... 40.5 45.9 [75 ‘aar ae “42 Lae Gas °° 2 eS 
Indianapolis P.& L. 25.1 b27.7. 3.11 2.89 b3.49 1.57% 1.60 0.45 30 6.0 
Ohio Edison ...... 77.3 85.8 2.01 2.95 2.98 2.00 2.00 0.50 32 6.2 
Pub. Serv. El. & G. 171.5 186.2 1.90 2.25 2.06 1.60 1.60 0.40 23 69 
Rochester G. & El.. 18.8 20.3 3.02 2.28 285 189% 224 0.56 33 68 
So. Calif. Edison.. 99.5 104.0, 2.03 3.19 3.18 1.75 2.00 0.50 35 5.7 





*Paid or declared to March 7. {Current indicated rate. 
b—Twelve months ended November 30. 
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Helicopters in Short Supply 


Armed Forces are asking for some thousand more but 


only a few companies turn out this complex and costly 


machine. The leaders are Sikorsky, Piasecki and Bell 


Heicerte: design has always been 
one of the most stubborn prob- 
lems in aerodynamics. Although the 
helicopter was the first aeronautical 
machine proposed it was almost the 
last to come to any satisfactory solu- 
tion. Since the days of Leonardo da 
Vinci a vast number have been de- 
signed and almost as many built, and 
yet invention of a man-carrying heli- 
copter lagged many years behind the 
first successful airplanes launched by 
the Wright Brothers in 1903. It was 
not until 1922 that a machine carrying 
1,000 pounds, rising 12 feet vertically 
and flying for a short distance, made 
successful trials for the Army and 
Navy at College Park, Maryland. Ten 
years more elapsed before any ap- 
preciable further progress was made. 


Korea—Proving Ground 


The helicopter—which differs from 
an auto-gyro in that the latter has a 
tractor propeller—aims at reducing 
the amount of skill required in pilot- 
ing, thus obviating the risk of loss of 
control in the air and of accident in 
taking off or landing. Principal prob- 
lems in design and construction in- 
clude a vertical rise from the ground, 
assurance of safety in descent, assured 
stability, complete control, and rea- 
sonable forward speed. Because of its 
mechanical complexity and high unit 
costs the helicopter has had only 
limited production, with fewer than 
1,000 units turned out prior to mid- 
1949. But during the last two years 
the helicopter has come to the fore, 
particularly in Korea, in long-range 
rescue, troop assault, transport, 
liaison, and anti-submarine work. Its 
use in local mail operations serving 
major cities has been expanded al- 
though further useful development for 
short commercial hauls has lagged. 

Helicopter rescue operations have 
been so successful in Korea that the 
Army has set up flight detachments 
for the purpose of evacuating the 
wounded, carrying medical supplies 
and ammunition to isolated units, and 
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shuttling in and out of tight places as 
“sky taxicabs.” The helicopter also is 
believed to be the most suitable aerial 
equipment in bringing aid and relief 
to cities heavily damaged by bombers. 
These are some of the reasons why 
the Armed Forces want a thousand 
or more helicopters constructed in the 
1951-52 fiscal year following an esti- 
mated 600 orders placed during fiscal 
1951. The flying “eggbeater,” in other 
words, is finally coming into its own. 

Only a few companies, after ven- 
turing into the field, have remained 
in it long enough to reap due rewards, 
which hitherto have been meager. 
Major producer is the Sikorsky Air- 
craft division of United Aircraft Cor- 
poration which has the largest plant 
facilities for helicopter construction. 
A prime contractor for the Air Force, 
Army, Navy and Marine Corps, 
Sikorsky is supplying them with 10- 
passenger machines which cruise at 
about 100 miles per hour while both 
the Navy and Air Force are using 
the Sikorsky three-place helicopter. 
The recent upsurge in demand has re- 
sulted in plans to expand plant facili- 
ties by one-third, adding 500,000 
square feet of floor space. 


Second largest recipient of military - 


contracts is Piasecki Helicopter Cor- 
poration of Morton, Pa., owned by 
some 100 shareholders. Piasecki 
makes the “flying banana,” a machine 
with its fuselage curved upward to- 


ward the rear to aid in cargo sta- 
bility. This craft has a tandem of twin 
rotors. The Navy has been ordering 
large numbers of Piasecki’s seven- 
place machine while the Air Force is 
buying the larger 16 to 22-place craft 
for long-range rescue work. A 25- 
place twin-engine craft is being de- 
veloped for delivery after mid-1952. 

Three-place helicopters made by 
Bell Aircraft Corporation inaugurated 
air mail service in Chicago and its 


' suburbs two years ago and provided 


the basic model for present-day mili- 
tary production. Bell’s eight-place 
military craft are also in demand by 
the Air Force and the Air Rescue 
Service of the Military Air Transport 
Command while a new and larger ma- 
chine has been developed for use in 
destroying enemy submarines. This 
Navy craft has a tandem rotor similar 
to that of the Piasecki, as contrasted 
with the single-rotor Sikorsky, with 
heavy load-carrying and long-range 
capacity. 

Other military orders have gone to 
Kaman Aircraft Corporation of 
Windsor Locks, Conn., and to Hiller 
Helicopters, a privately-owned com- 
pany of Palo Alto, Calif. McDonnell 
Aircraft, manufacturer of Air Force 
and Navy fighter planes, has been 
working for years on two models. 


Future Possibilities 


Broader military development and 
larger output of the helicopter for war 
purposes will benefit the industry by 
increasing production and eventually 
reducing prices, thus making the craft 
available for wider use in business 
and industry. Further expansion of 
local mail operations serving major 
cities is a logical development. A Civil 
Aeronautics Board examiner recently 
recommended a five-year certificate 
for commencement of helicopter pas- 
senger and mail service in New York 
and if present plans are realized, mail 
and cargo will be moving over the 
route by early next year with pas- 
senger service to follow later. Looking 
some years further ahead, the CAB 
examiner foresees the replacement of 
all fixed-wing planes on feeder routes 
by large helicopter “buses.” On a 
similar scale, helicopters are counted 
on to displace cumbersome buses in 
shuttling passengers between airports, 
downtown business areas, and sub- 
urban transport railheads. 
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“pea manufacture, according to 
the Bureau of the Census, is the 
sixth most important industry in the 
United States in terms of value of 
production. But the so-called “paper” 
industry actually embraces a wide 
variety of industries serving diverse 
markets and having only a similar 
raw material source (pulp) linking 
them together. Thus there is little 
practical basis for comparing Great 
Northern Paper, a newsprint pro- 
ducer, with Hinde & Dauch (corru- 
gated packaging) or Scott Paper, 
manufacturer of consumer products 
such as waxed and tissue-paper. Nat- 
urally, the degree of sensitivity to 
cyclical influences, growth potential 
and investment status of each of the 
industry's various subdivisions differ 
markedly. 

Last year was a banner year for 
all segments of the paper industry, 
with over-all production of paper and 
paperboard climbing to a record high 
of 24 million tons as against 20 mil- 
lion tons for 1949. Per capita con- 
sumption of all types of paper prod- 
ucts in 1950 amounted to 380 pounds 
compared with 334 pounds in 1949, 
and 244 pounds in 1939. The current 
year is off to a flying start, with price 
increases put into effect as 1950 drew 
to a close helping to offset higher 
labor and tax outlays. In fact, the 
tremendous output of paper products 
has led to some question as to whether 
production will not, as in times past, 
outrun demand and thereby weaken 
the industry’s profit position. 


"Stocking Up" Period 


In this connection, an executive of 
International Paper Company—num- 
ber one paper producer—recently 
noted little evidence of paper inven- 
tories piling up in the hands of Inter- 
national’s customers. It was ad- 
mitted, however, that consumer buy- 
ing has unquestionably been given 
impetus by prospects of future short- 
ages and these purchases are felt by 
the industry in terms of greater de- 
mand for boxes and bags. Cessation 
of this “stocking up” period would 
affect the paper industry along with 
its customers, but for the present 
most companies are able to sell all 
they can produce. Rising Govern- 
ment needs would take up any slack 
in civilian demand and are already 
causing an extremely tight supply 
situation in magazine grades of paper. 
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Paper Industry 
Still Growing 


Despite large postwar addi- 
tions to productive facilities, 
defense needs superimposed 
on heavy civilian requirements 
are making it difficult to 


meet current paper demand 


Shortages of manpower and vital 
chemicals such as chlorine and sul- 
phur have already slowed operations 
of some producers and will limit fur- 
ther gains in output. But the long 
term growth trend of the industry 
continues very much in evidence. The 
trend toward multiple packaging, ex- 
emplified by the six-bottle carton for 
soft drinks, smaller individual pack- 
ages of breakfast cereals, and candy, 
cigars and cigarettes packed in units 
of “fives” all point to greater cello- 
phane, cardboard and paper demand. 
Further inroads by paper bags at the 
expense of cotton bags are continuing 
in packaging such products as ce- 





ment and animal teeds. And while 
the outcome of the milk bottle vs. 
paper container contest is still in 
doubt, further gains in this market by 
the paper industry are in prospect. 

To meet stepped-up production 
goals, leading paper companies have 
resorted to’ joint manufacturing ar- 
rangements which have become quite 
common in the industry. For ex- 
ample, about half of Scott Paper's 
wood pulp requirements are obtained 
from Brunswick Pulp & Paper Cor- 
poration, jointly owned with Mead 
Corporation. Mead, in turn, partici- 
pates in the kraft linerboard field 
through 60 per cent ownership of 
Macon Kraft Company in which In- 
land Container holds the remaining 
interest. Although Mead remains an 
important book and white paper pro- 
ducer, the company and Macon Kraft 
together constitute the third largest 
factor in the domestic paperboard in- 
dustry. 

Robert Gair and Fort Wayne Cor- 
rugated Paper have combined to form 
Southern Paperboard Corporation, 
which supplies the participants with 
board. A unique long term arrange- 
ment exists between Kimberly-Clark 
and International Cellucotton Prod- 
ucts under which the former manu- 
factures the Kleenex, Delsey and 
other trademarked products of Cel- 
lucotton. Back in 1927, Kimberly- 


The Leading Paper Companies 


———Salese———, 7— Earned — Price- 
Company and its Years (Millions) Per Share *Divi- Recent Earn. 
Major Products Ended 1949 1950 1949 1950 dends Price- Ratio Yield 
COMPLETELY DIVERSIFIED 
Crown Zellerbach . aApr. 30 $171.9 e$220.0 $6.12 b$5.71 $3.10 53 82 5.9% 
International Paper Dec.31 415.5 b354.5 5.68 e6.70 3.00 53 7.9 5.7 
St. Regis Paper... Dec.31 127.33 1548 0.91 2.10 0.70 13 62 54 


NEWSPRINT 
Gt. Northern Paper Dec.31 N.R. 
BOOK & WHITE PAPER 
Champion Paper ..aMar.31 84.9 


N.R. 4.87 4.33 3.00 52 120 58 


b75.3 7.55 e900 3.00 56 62 5.4 
Mead Corp. ...... Dec. 31 76.6 93.5 4.10 5.64 1.60 27 48 5.9 
W. Va. Pulp & 
eee re Oct. 31 88.4 95.5 9.31 i293. 500 SZ wa 6st 
CONTAINERS 
Container Corp. .. Dec.31 1148 1548 4.23 5S7. 2S oa. «OS TA 
Gair (Robert)..... Dec. 31 429 b39.0 241 a. 140. 32. 2 oe 
Gaylord Container. Dec.31 51.6 642.6 177 e250 1.50 25 100 6.0 
Hinde & Dauch... Dec.31 31.7 b27.0 251i «275 120' 21 76 Gs 
National Container Dec.31 31.5 39.8 0.95 241 O80 13 54 62 
Union Bag & Paper Dec.31 65.5 80.4 5.01 725- 220. 43 68 @8 
SPECIALTIES 
Kimberly-Clark April 30 cl114.9 £133.8 ¢5.29 £6.28 240 46 73 5.2 
Marathon Corp.... Oct.31 60.0 68.3 3.29 484 200 45 93 4.5 
Scott Paper....... Dec. 31 83.6 97.7 3.04 3.89 200 45 116 4.5 
Sutherland Paper . Dec.31 29.0 39.5 4.62 7.66 2.50 48 63 5.2 





*1950 payments on current indicated annual rate. a—Of following year. b—Nine months. c—Cal- 


endar year. e—Estimated. f—Twelve months ended January 31. 


Northern Paper is solely a newsprint producer. 


N.R.—Not reported. Note—Great 
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Clark established Cellucotton to dis- 
tribute crepe wadding products, and 
paid out the latter’s stock as a stock 
dividend. 

Kimberly-Clark and International 
Paper are good examples of compa- 
nies which have de-emphasized news- 
print production in favor of more 
profitable specialty products. The 
changeover took Kimberly-Clark into 
printing, construction and packaging 
papers while International has shifted 
emphasis to kraft paper and board. 
As a result of the switch, plus antici- 
pated newsprint demand in excess of 
productive capacity, satisfactory op- 
erations are foreseen for newsprint 
producers for an indefinite period. 


Government Requirements 


The Government is now taking 
only about six per cent of pulp and 
paper production compared with 20 
per cent in 1941 and 38 per cent in 
1944. But a recent order requires 
paper makers to set aside from five 
to ten per cent of their monthly out- 
put for direct Government use. This 
order, which has resulted in a cut in 
customers’ allotments by many paper 
companies, points up the mountains 
of paper that are required by Federal 
agencies in a semi-war economy. With 
no sign of a let-up from civilian 
sources and defense use rising, the 
outlook suggests higher volume for 
many paper makers this year al- 
though the tax ceiling will prevent 
earnings from showing corresponding 
improvement. 

Inasmuch as leading paper stocks 
are now selling around their all-time 
highs, caution should govern in the 
selection of issues for purchase or 
retention at the present time. For the 
investor primarily interested in long 
term growth, Scott Paper and Mara- 
thon appear favorably _ situated. 
Crown-Zellerbach and International 
Paper afford a cross-section invest- 
ment in the industry by virtue of their 
wide diversity of operations. More- 
over, Crown-Zellerbach is the leading 
paper producer on the West Coast 
and, like International, has large in- 
terests in Canada where operations 
are not subject to U. S. excess prof- 
its taxes. Other issues which qualify 
as businessmen’s investments or bet- 
ter include Great Northern Paper, 
Champion Paper, Kimberly-Clark 
and West Virginia Pulp & Paper. 
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Stock Split Tide Continues 


ey: ED below are stock splits or stock dividends affecting New York Stock 
Exchange and New York Curb listed issues which have taken place since 
the compilation which appeared in FriNaNctaL Wortp of October 4, 1950: 
Basis of 


Split or 
Dividend 


Basis of 
Split or 
Company Dividend 
Int’l Business Mch.. 5% 
Int’l Minerals & Ch. 2-for-1 
Int'l Salt 2-for-1 
Int’l Tel. & Tel..... 5% 


Johnson & Johnson 5% 
‘Jones & Laughlin... 2-for-1 


Kroger Company .. 2-for-l 


Lane Bryant 5% 

Lane- Wells 2-for-1l 
Lehigh Port. Cem.. 2-for-1 
Link Belt 2-for-1 


Masonite 2-for-1 
Massey Harris .... 5-for-1 
Master Electric .... 10% 
May Dept. Stores... 2-for-1 
McCrory Stores ... 2-for-1 
Mead Corm .....:.. 25% 
Middle States Petro. 4% 
Minn. Min. & Mfg. 4-for-1 
Monarch Mach Tool 2-for-1 
Motorola, Inc. 10% 
Mountain States Pr. 3-for-1 
Murray Ohio Mfg.. 2-for-1 
Muter Company ... 10% 


Nat’l Cash Register. 10% 
National Tea 2-for-1 
Neptune Meter .... 2-for-1 
New York, Chicago 


Payment 
Dates 
3/ 1/51 
1/15/51 
1/10/51 
11/22/50 
12/14/50 
12/18/50 
11/15/50 


*4/26/51 
*4/26/51 
1/15/51 


11/27/50 
43/29/51 

3/30/51 
*3/26/51 
*4/24/51 


3/ 1/51 
12/ 8/50 
11/24/50 
4/6/51 
12/15/50 
12/18/50 
4/ 2/51 
1/ 1/51 
11/ 1/50 
10/16/50 
11/27/50 
*5/ 8/51 
12/28/50 
12/29/50 
1/25/51 
3/31/51 


Davega Stores 1/ 2/51 
Dejay Stores 1/ 2/51 
Devoe & Raynolds 

— 2/ 5/51 
2/ 5/51 
*4/18/51 
2/20/51 


12/22/50 

1/20/51 
12/15/50 
*4/ 1/51 
10/31/50 
*6/25/51 
10/31/50 
12/28/50 


12/22/50 
12/28/50 
1/19/51 
12/ 6/50 
11/27/50 
1/19/51 
4/13/51 
*3/12/51 
11/30/50 
*5/23/51 


12/15/50 


*4/18/51 
11/28/50 


Payment 
Dates 
1/26/51 
12/28/50 
*4/16/51 
1/30/51 


3/30/51 
1/22/51 


1/11/51 


4/ 3/51 
*4/10/51 
*4/18/51 
*3/27/51 


12/28/50 
*3/ 9/51 
3/26/51 
*6/ 5/51 
*3/22/51 
12/ 1/50 
1/31/51 
1/26/51 
12/30/50 
1/29/51 
2/ 5/51 
11/ 1/50 
1/15/51 
12/20/50 
12/19/50 
12/14/50 


Company 


Altes Brewing 
American Bosch ... 20% 
Amer. Brake Shoe.. 10% 
Amer. Investment.. 25% 
Amer. Metal, Ltd... 5% 
American Seating .. 20% 
American Viscose... 2-for-1 
Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe 

Do Preferred .... 

Atlantic Refining .. 


Babcock & Wilcox. 
Bohack (H.C.)..... 
Breeze Corps 
Burlington Mills . 
Byron Jackson 


2-for-1 
2-for-1 
20% 


2-for-1 
300% 
100% 

. 50% 
40% 


10% 


(J. I.) 
Castle (A. M.)..... 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chicago Rivet 
Cities Service 
Clark Equipment .. 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet . 
Colo. Fuel & Iron.. 
Consolidated Textile 
Container Corp. .... 
Continental Oil .... 
Cooper-Bessemer 
Copper Range 
Corn Prods. Refin.. 
Crucible Steel 


5-for-1 
25% 


*3/29/51 
1/30/51 
12/23/50 


12/11/50 


11/15/50 
3/15/51 
12/ 4/50 
12/14/50 
1/10/51 
4/30/51 
*4/24/51 
12/20/50 
*5/15/51 
3/30/51 


1/19/51 
1/26/51 


Noma Electric 
Nopco Chemical ... 10% 


Oklahoma Gas & El. 2-for-1 


Pacific Mills 5% 
Pacific Western Oil 10% 
Penn. Glass Sand... 2-for-1 
Philco Corp. ....... 2-for-1 
Do 5% 
Philip Morris 5% 
Phillips Petroleum . 2-for-1 
Pittsburgh Forgings 40% 
Plymouth Oil 2-for-1 
Publicker Industries 212% 


4-for-1 


Reliance El. & Eng. 2-for-1 
Remington Rand ... 5% 1/31/51 
Reynolds Metals ... 10% 12/28/50 
4% 12/29/50 
10% 12/20/50 
25% 12/11/50 
50% 2/17/51 


Douglas Aircraft . 
Dow Chemical 


Eastern Corp. 
Eastman Kodak ... 
Emerson Radio . 
Fedders Quigan .. 
Ferro Enamel 

First Nat’l Stores... 
Food Fair Stores... 
Fruehauf Trailer .. 


Gabriel Company .. 
General Bronze ... 
General Time 
Gillette Safety Razor 


St. Joseph Lead.... 
Shoe Corp. of Amer. 
Singer Mfg. 5-for-1 2/ 7/51 
Standard Oil (Cal.). 2-for-1 3/12/51 
Standard Oil (N. J.) 2-for-1  *6/ 6/51 
Stand. Steel Spring. 10% 12/10/50 
Stop & Shop....... 10% 11/20/50 

i 10% 12/15/50 


10% 12/28/50 
2-for-1 *4/24/51 
10% 12/14/50 
20% *4/24/51 
: 12/20/50 
Wheeling Steel saae Sane 10/25/50 
*4/ 1/51 White Sewing Mach. 2-for-1 11/16/50 


# 1/5 share of $50 par 4%4% Preferred for each share held, subject to approval 
+Subject to approval March 19, 1951. 


Talcott (James).... 
Texas Company ... 
Thomas Steel 


United Aircraft .... 
United mage: 


Honolulu Oil 
Houston Light’g & 
Pwr. 


Industrial Rayon ... 
Insurance Company 
of North America 2-for-1 


*Voting date. 
March 13, 1951. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


American Can B+ 

Stock, selling around 107, has good 
longer term prospects despite imme- 
diate uncertainties. (Pd. $1 thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $5 incl. $2 
ext.) Company’s ability to find sub- 
stitutes for many scarce can-making 
materials is a favorable factor, but 
since the full impact of restrictions 
cannot yet be determined all phases 
of future planning are subject to 
changing conditions and new develop- 
ments. Manpower shortages, price 
controls and taxes contribute to the 
near term uncertainties surrounding 
American Can’s operations but longer 
term prospects are favorable because 
of the increasing popularity of canned 
and packaged goods as well as the 
population growth. Earnings in 1950 
were equal to $12.68 a share com- 


pared with $10.02 in 1949. (Also 
FW, Oct. 25.) 
Clark Equipment B 


Priced at 42, shares are a better- 
than-average business cycle specula- 
tion, (Decl. 75c plus 25% stk. thus 
far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3.) Sales are 
about evenly divided between trans- 
missions, axles and axle housings for 
trucks and buses; and electric and 
gas powered fork trucks and indus- 
trial lift trucks, a field in which the 
company is the leader. Excellent 
growth is visualized for the indus- 
trial truck line which furnishes bet- 
ter profit margins than those obtain- 
able on automotive products. Al- 
though little military business is now 
on the company’s books, current pro- 
duction is running at the rate of 
$100 million a year. Company’s earn- 
ings could total approximately $5 a 
share before the excess profits tax 
applies. 


Columbia Pictures C+ 

Company has improved its indus- 
try status, but shares remain specula- 
tive; price, 14. (No divs. thus far in 
8 


1951; pd. 1950, 75c.) Earnings in 
the 26 weeks ended December 30 
dropped to 79 cents a share against 
$1.22 in the comparable year-earlier 
period. However, management ex- 
plains that the decline is due to the 
impact of higher taxes as well as to 
a changed release schedule, with rev- 
enues from major films not available 
until the second half of the current 
fiscal period. Columbia can earn 
from $3 to $3.50 per share before 
normal and surtax before being sub- 
ject to EPT. About 35 per cent of 
revenues is currently being derived 
from abroad. 


Commercial Credit B+ 

Selling around 53, stock has semi- 
investment characteristics on a long- 
er term basis. (Decl. $1.20 thus far 
in 1951; pd. 1950, $4.80.) Record net 
income of $8.64 a share in 1950 was 
about 17. per cent above the $7.41 
earned in 1949 (adjusted for the in- 
creased number of shares), but the 
outlook for this year is clouded be- 
cause of uncertainties regarding the 
necessities of rearmament and the 
threat of increased excise taxes. Com- 
mercial expects a substantial volume 
of used car financing, but loans on 
new automobiles will fluctuate with 
production of new vehicles. It is op- 
timistic concerning the prospects for 
the commercial finance, factoring, 
and manufacturing divisions as well 
as the insurance companies which sell 
credit and health insurance. Manage- 
ment will not estimate future oper- 
ations of its fire insurance subsidiary, 
which depends largely on the volume 
of retail motor instalment financing. 
The EPT base for 1951 will be ap- 


proximately $7.32 a share. (Also 
FW, July 19.) 
Dow Chemical A 


Price of 87 reflects the exceptional 
growth characteristics of this chemi- 
cal leader. (Pays 60c qu.; also 2Y%2% 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


stk. in 1950 and 1951.) Company will 
spend $26 million for equipment for 
the continuous rolling and extruding 
of magnesium ; all magnesium rolling 
has hitherto been done on hand mills. 
The 32 million pounds of magnesium 
sold in the May 31, 1950, fiscal year 
provided about seven per cent of sales. 
Previous record sales of $221 million 
chalked up in fiscal 1950 will be ex- 
ceeded by a wide margin in the cur- 
rent year. Volume in the six months 
ended November 30 was 50 per cent 
ahead of the comparable year-earlier 
figure and net of $3.16 per share com- 
pared with $2.68 in the opening half 
of the 1949 fiscal year. Plant expan- 
sion is currently at the rate of $70 
million a year compared with an an- 
nual average of $45 million in 1946- 
1950. 


Fairbanks, Morse B 

Stock is speculative despite long 
term growth possibilities; recent 
price, 50. (Pd. $2.50 in 1950 and 
1949.) Reflecting a ten per cent in- 
crease in sales last year, net rose to 
$6.40 per share from the $5.70 per 


share reported in 1949. As a result” 


of the liquidation of a subsidiary early 
in 1950, there was a non-recurring 
profit of $176,898 last year vs. one 
of $1.1 million in 1949. Recently 
company received an order from the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
R. R. for ten 2,400-h.p. diesel-elec- 
tric passenger locomotives to cost 
around $2.2 million, with deliveries 
to be completed this year. In Decem- 
ber an order was received for four 
1,600 h.p. diesel switchers from the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. (Also 
FW, July 26.) 


Flintkote B 

Common stock occupies a better 
position than the average building ma- 
terial issue; recent price, 31. (Pd. 50c 
thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, $3 inc. $1 
ext.) Largely because of the unprece- 
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dented boom in new residential build- 
ing last year company reported record 
earnings of $5.83 a share compared 
with $4.33 in 1949. Credit regula- 
tions are expected to have little effect 
on ‘sales since they encourage repair 
and remodeling work which make up 
an important part of its business even 
during periods of high building activ- 
ity. Defense housing, industrial con- 
struction and orders for new private 
housing will take some company out- 
put while there is no apparent slack- 
ening of demand from its paperboard, 
box and container divisions, which 
operated at capacity last year. 


International Salt B+ 

Stock has merit for imcome; cur- 
rent price, 80. (Decl. $1 thus far in 
1951; pd. 1950, $4.50.) Stockhold- 
ers will vote on a 2-for-1 split at the 
annual meeting April 15 which would 
increase outstanding shares to 480,- 
000. International is the largest do- 
mestic salt producer, with about 75 
per cent of output obtained by mining 
rock salt for sale in bulk to basic in- 
dustries. Table salt is sold to the con- 
suming public under the trade names 
Sterling and Retsof. An initial 1951 
dividend of $1 compares with two 
quarterly payments of 75 cents in 
1950, followed by $1.25 and $1.75 
disbursements. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator B-+- 
Now selling around 46, ts an above- 
average business cycle issue. (Pd. 
50c thus far in 1951; pd. 1950, 
$2.49.) A high level of construction 
plus output for military use last year 
resulted in record earnings of $4.78 
a share compared with $3.03 in 1949 
(adjusted for two-for-one split). Be- 
cause of restrictions placed on new 
residential building, company is ex- 
pected to lose some of its domestic 
heating business, but the slack should 
be largely taken up by defense work. 
Increased factory building this year 
will result in heavy demand for in- 
dustrial controls while military pro- 
duction will increase as the tempo of 
the defense program speeds up. Since 
during World War II many of its 
standard products were considered 
essential, company is going ahead 
with plans for substantial production 
of these items and is adding to its 
military goods capacity. (Also FW, 
Oct. 25.) 
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Northern Natural Gas B+- 

Stock ts one of the better situated 
natural gas equities; recent price, 35. 
(Pays 45¢ qu.) Company has filed 
with the FPC plans to increase its 
pipeline capacity from 600 million c.f. 
to 825 million c.f. daily. This project 
would be completed this fall at a cost 
of $60 million. Permanent financing 
plans have not been worked out as yet 
although management states that a 
rate increase of an _ undisclosed 
amount would go along with the ex- 
pansion. Company presently has two 
rate increases, totaling 5.4 cents per 
thousand c.f., before’ the FPC on 
which hearings commence March 26. 


Pacific Lighting A 

Stock has merit for income and 
gradual growth; recent price, 54. 
(Pays 75c qu.) Net income last year 
expanded some 93 per cent while the 
per share result increased to $5.88 
from the $2.86 reported in 1949, the 
gain reflecting rate relief for a sub- 
sidiary, large reduction in deprecia- 
tion charges and an increased volume 
of gas available from Texas. It is 
expected that depreciation charges 
for the current year will be based on 
1950 figures which will prove bene- 
ficial to earnings although higher op- 
erating costs, new gas purchase con- 
tracts and higher taxes may not per- 
mit the same rate of earnings expan- 
sion as witnessed last year. 


Radio Corp. C+ 

Shares are speculative but offer 
participation in television industry 
growth; recent price, 19. (Pd. $1.50 
in 1950; pd. 1949, 50c.) Both sales 
and net profits in 1950 exceeded pre- 
vious peaks by a substantial margin. 
Sales rose some 47 per cent to $586.4 
million while net was 84 per cent 
higher at $3.10 per share. In 1949 
and 1948 net equaled $1.58 and $1.50 
per share respectively. Gross radio 
billings of the National Broadcasting 
Company were off about four per cent 
but television time sales were over 
three times the volume of the previous 
year. Company has initiated a pro- 
gram to develop substitutes for scarce 
materials and “to maintain produc- 
tion under current conditions.” 


Servel C+ 
An uncertain industry outlook 
places the shares (now 11) in a spec- 


ulative position. (Decl. 25c thus far 
in. 1951; pd. 1950, 50.) Company’s 
household refrigerator sales rose 50 
per cent cent during the October 31, 
1950, fiscal year compared with an 
over-all sales gain of only 39 per cent. 
Refrigerator sales accounted for 73. 
per cent of dollar volume. All divi- 
sions except the water heater produc- 
tion unit operated at a profit. Net 
of $1.45 per share in fiscal 1950 re- 
versed a deficit of 51 cents in 1949, 
but operations in the quarter ended 
January 31 were again in the red to 
the extent of 58 cents. Company 
plans to cut prices on its 1951 refrig- 
erator line to boost sales and will also 
build wings for Republic F-84 jet 
fighters. 


Union Oil oo 

Shares have long term attraction 
on basis of company’s strong trade 
position; recent price, 36. (Pays 50c 
qu.) Earnings in 1950 declined some 
16 per cent to $3.09 per share from 
the $3.69 per share reported in 1949. 
This drop actually occurred in the 
first six months’ period, with substan- 
tial improvement developing in the 
second half of the year. Lower earn- 
ings in the initial half largely resulted 
from over-supply of crude during late 
1949 and early 1950 together with 
burdensome inventory conditions in 
the area served by the company and 
other Pacific Coast units. (Also FW, 
Nov. 22.) 


United Fruit A 

Stock of this 52-year dividend pay- 
er is attractive for its high indicated 
yield, quality considered ; recent price, 
70. (Pd. or decl. $2.50 incl. $1 ext. 
thus far m 1951; pd. 1950, $4.50 incl. 
$2 ext.) In a move to reduce costs 


United is making radical improve- 


ments in its banana-handling equip- 
ment by installing elaborate continu- 
ous-belt unloading facilities in the 
ports of New York, New Orleans, 
and Weehawken (N.J.). Alterations 
on six slips are now in progress and 
when finished will materially increase 
the cargo space for each ship. Special 
type steel cylinders have been de- 
signed to prevent damage and pilfer- 
ing between the wharves and the 
Customs House or other delivery 
designations. Earnings in 1950 set 
a new record of $7.53 a share com- 
pared with $6.25 in 1949. 
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L B. M.—Good Growth Situation 


Volume of business continues to rise, although gain 


in profits has been temporarily slowed by increased 


taxes. Earnings should continue longer term growth 


y far the largest factor in the of- 
b fice equipment field, Interna- 
tional Business Machines will be forty 
years old this summer. Throughout 
this entire period, the company’s 
growth record has been exceptional. 
To a small extent, and primarily dur- 
ing the early years of its existence, 
its expansion resulted from acquisi- 
tion of other concerns, but the major 
factors involved have been aggressive 
promotion of existing products and 
constant development of new and im- 
proved lines. 

Gross revenues have been reported 
only for the past fifteen years, but 
during this period they have risen 
continuously except in 1945 and 
1946, when the cessation of a large 
volume of military work was not im- 
mediately offset by resumption of 
normal civilian business. The avail- 
able earnings record is longer and 
even more impressive; since 1921, 
profits have increased in every year 
except 1932, 1933 and 1942. In the 
latter year, the dip was due solely 
te a $10 million increase in income 
taxes. Although taxes rose by an- 
other $12 million in 1943, the uptrend 
in net was resumed in that year. The 
1932 and 1933 declines were, of 
course, depression phenomena, but 
were sharply limited in extent, as the 
accompanying table shows. Earnings 
at the depression low were actually 
larger than the then-record 1928 
level. 

From the standpoint of cash divi- 
dends paid, the company reaches the 
ultimate point of statistical §perfec- 
tion; payments have increased in 
every single year, with no exceptions, 
since the present continuous record 
of dividends started in 1916. Ob- 
viously, this is not a matter of cru- 
cial importance, but it exemplifies the 
outstanding growth characteristics of 
the enterprise and when taken in 
conjunction with the excellent record 
of expansion in gross revenues and 
earnings it indicates beyond question 
that here is a most unusual situation. 

Many other organizations can 
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boast a greater degree of expansion 
in earning power between 1929 and 
1937 than I. B. M., but none of these 
showed the same degree of stability 
during the trying years which inter- 
vened. The secret of I. B. M’s su- 
periority in this respect is the fact 
that it rents the great majority of its 
machines instead of selling them out- 
right. Rentals, of course, show much 
smaller cyclical fluctuations than 
would sales, particularly in the case 
of large, complicated and expensive 
apparatus such as that which con- 
tributes the greater part of this com- 
pany’s income. 

I. B. M is primarily a producer of 





International Business Machines 


*Gross 

Rev- 

enues jEarned 
(Mil- Per 7tDivi- 
lions) Share dends 


1929.. N.R. $2.31 $1.10 


1932.. N.R. 2.21 a1.45 
1933.. N.R. 1.98 1.45 


1937.. $31.8 2.79 
1938.. 34.7 2.98 


~Price Range 
527%— 225% 


283%— 1234 
374%— 18% 


al.60 S0%— 34% 
al.68 52 — 36% 


1939.. 39.5 3.13 al.76 573%4— 42% 
1940.. 46.3 3.25 al.85 59%4— 42% 
1941.. 629 3.39 a1.95 5434— 45% 
1942.. 888 287 a2.04 513%4— 37% 
1943.. 1349 3.17 a2.14  63%— 51% 
1944.. 143.3 3.34 2.25 7034— 58% 
1945.. 141.7 3.75 a2.37 9834— 68% 
1946.. 119.4 647 2.95  123%— 96% 
1947.. 1445 811 2.95 1213%— 95 


1948.. 162.0 9.69 3.46 
1949.. 189.8 11.47 a3.63 
1950.. 2149 11.48 a3.81 


13434—1083¢ 
2121%4—132% 
22854—176%4 


*U. S. and Canada only. tAdjusted to present 
capitalization. {Dividends paid in every year since 
1916. a—Plus 5% in stock. N.R.—Not reported. 





electrically operated bookkeeping and 
accounting machines used throughout 
all industries, and specialized ma- 
chines used in tabulating, sorting and 
computing statistical data of all types. 
The company has been in the fore- 
front in the development of electronic 
calculators (often termed “mechani- 
cal brains’) designed to make com- 
plicated mathematical calculations 
which could be done by other means, 
ii at all, only at a prohibitive cost in 
man-hours. It makes the cards which 
are used in the operation of its ac- 
counting and similar machines, and 
also produces electric typewriters, 
time recorders and allied items. 

The growth in recent years of 
labor costs, and of complicating fac- 
tors affecting record keeping (such 
as Social Security and income tax 
withholding) has widened the mar- 
ket for the company’s principal prod- 
ucts, and there is no sign that these 
influences have yet spent their force. 
As clerical tasks multiply, and clerical 
help becomes more expensive and 
harder to obtain, it becomes economi- 
cal for smaller and smaller business 
organizations to avail themselves of 
I. B. M. equipment. 

Despite an increase in output to 
record levels last year, unfilled orders 
remain high and are being augmented 
by defense contracts. Earnings be- 
fore taxes rose to new record levels 
in 1950 for the fourth consecutive 
year, but increased taxes absorbed 
nearly all of this gain. Excess profits 
taxes, which were applicable to only 
half the year’s earnings,. amounted 
to over 72 cents a share, or $1.45 a 
share at an annual rate. Normal and 
surtax rates are scheduled to rise 
still further this year even under ex- 
isting law, and the chances are that 
additional increases will be enacted 
by Congress. Thus, the company’s 
progress earningswise will be slowed 
and may be interrupted, as in 1942. 
Over the longer term, however, there 
can be little question that this pro- 
gressive organization will extend its 
growth record. 

The esteem in which investors 
rightly hold the stock is such that it 
is seldom available on a statistical 
basis comparable to the market valu- 
ations of most equities. At its pres- 
ent price of 207, for example, it is 
quoted at eighteen times earnings and 
affords a yield of only a little over 
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1.9 per cent. One reason for the low 
yield characteristic of this issue is the 
company’s practice of paying periodic 
stock dividends ; these have been dis- 
tributed in every year since 1928 ex- 


cept 1929, 1933-34 and 1946-48. 
Most of these payments have 
amounted to five per cent. In addi- 
tion, the stock was split 5-for-4 in 
1946 and 7-for-4 in 1948. The earn- 


ings per share, dividends and price 
range given in the table are adjusted 
for all these stock splits and stock div- 
idends, including a five per cent pay- 
ment made early this year. 


Price Freeze Hits Restaurant Chains 


Near-term outlook clouded by higher cost of staples . 


while menu prices must stay as they are. Continued 


large patronage is indicated by heavy consumer income 


he leading restaurant chains had 

generally raised selling prices 
and were catching up on increased 
costs of food staples and higher oper- 
ating expense when the January 25 
price freeze was announced. Inas- 
much as prices of what the restau- 
rants buy are not frozen, profit mar- 
gins over the near term at least are 
bound to be restricted. Price relief 
is being sought, but whether some 
easing of existing restrictions will 
come soon is not presently known. 
The outlook for consumer incomes is 
excellent, indicating continued large 
patronage, but for the time being a 
smaller percentage of sales is being 
carried down to net. 

Results last year were mixed, re- 
flecting the different operating condi- 
tions existing among the five leading 
chains. Two companies, Childs and 
Frank G. Shattuck, conduct a retail 
business in the restaurants them- 
selves. Last May, Childs acquired 
Louis Sherry, Inc., purveyor of 
candy, coffee, ice cream, pastries and 
preserves under the famous Louis 
Sherry label. Childs has also added 
a line of candy under the Childs label, 
and a pancake “ready-mix.” Im- 
proved results have been apparent 
beginning with the June quarter when 
the new management reported a profit 
of four cents a common share vs. a 
deficit of 20 cents a year earlier and 
a deficit of 34 cents for the March 
quarter. During the third quarter 
net of nine cents a share -was realized 
compared with a deficit of 13 cents 
in the same 1949 period. Fourth 
quarter results, when published, 
should show even greater improve- 
ment owing to the increased holiday 
and Christmas gift business. Mean- 
while economies have been instituted 
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to save $400,000 annually, and the 
company’s $1.5 million rehabilitation 
and improvement program has been 
completed. 

Most of the Frank G. Shattuck 
units (Schrafft’s) contain soda foun- 
tains, and many of them, especially 
those remaining open for dinner, serve 
cocktails, wines and liquors. Assort- 
ments of candies and bakery items 
may be found at the candy and bakery 
counters of Schrafft’s, and during the 
winter season the bakery department 
also handles Schrafft’s fruit cakes and 
plum puddings. The “Pantry Shelf” 
department found in many units offers 
such items as chocolate and butter- 
scotch sauces, mayonnaise, chili 
sauce, Schrafft’s tea and special blend 
coffee, and a line of preserves and 
jellies. In the New York area, 
Schrafft’s offers a complete catering 
service outside its own premises, and 
many restaurants have special rooms 
for private luncheons or dinners. The 
company’s wholesale division operates 
candy factories in Charlestown, 
Mass., and Brooklyn, N. Y., and dis- 
tributes on a nation-wide basis not 
only to company restaurants but to 
independent jobbers who sell in turn 
to thousands of confectionery, drug 
and specialty stores, including F. W. 
Woolworth. 

More consistent profit margins on 


Schrafft’s retail and wholesale items 
accounted for earnings of 50 cents per 
common share during the December 


’ quarter alone when a large holiday 


trade raised the sales level above that 
of the preceding periods. For the full 
year, sales were off 1.9 per cent, but 
generally lower prices paid for staples 
brought the cost of sales down by 
some $1.1 million, and earnings rose 
11.6 per cent to 93 cents per share vs. 
83 cents in 1949. The advantage de- 
rived from lower food costs, however, 
no longer obtains. 

The leader from the standpoint of 
earnings stability is Horn & Hardart, 
which operates 43 Automat restau- 
rants in New York City plus 39 bak- 
ery shops; some of which carry pre- 
pared foods. Horn & Hardart is able 
to maintain large volume even in de- 
pression periods when consumers 
seek less expensive eating places. The 
Waldorf System is another of the 
moderate-priced chains which carries 
no retail items other than food pre- 
pared for service. Close control over 
costs has enabled Waldorf to report 
fairly consistent profit margins, while 
earnings during the 12-year period 
from 1939 through 1950 have ranged 
between 92 cents and $2.05 per share. 
(This compares with 30 cents-$2.10 
for Shattuck and $2.02-$3.37 for 
Horn & Hardart.) Childs and John 
R. Thompson have been distinctly be- 
low-average performers, the latter re- 
porting deficits in 1949-50 owing to 
high overhead expense and the neces- 
sity of competing with the lower- 
priced eating places in areas served. 


The Leading Restaurant Chains 


-—Sales—— 
(Millions) 
1948 1949 


Childs Company.... $20.6 $19.6 
Horn & Hardart.... a40.4 a39.9 
Shattuck (Frank G.) 43.7 41.7 
Thompson (John R.) 17.4 16.2 
Waldorf System.... 20.5 19.7 


*Paid or declared to March 7. 
ported. 


1948 


0.91 


-~—Earned Per Share—— 
1949 


$0.17 D$0.56 bD$0.21 
2.71 


0.35 
1.59 


D0.23 


a—Gross revenues. 


-——— Dividends ———. Recent 
1949 1950 *1951 Price 


1950 
None None None 7 
$2.00 $2.00 $0.50 32 
0.70 1.00 0.10 12 
None None None _ 11 
1.25 1.00 0.50 13 


D—Deficit. 


2.39 
0.83 


N.R. 
0.93 
D0.84 


1.29 1.16 


b—Nine months. N.R.—Not re- 
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Ides Superstitious persons, 
of mindful of the warning to 
Caesar to “Beware the 
March Nj ” 
Ides of March,” some- 


times view the period beginning with 
the fifteenth of this month with con- 
siderable apprehension. Its connota- 
tion can be likened to the fear of 
walking under a ladder, having a 
black cat cross one’s path or the fore- 
bodings of Friday the thirteenth. Yet, 
like all such superstitions, there is 
no valid reason for the existence of 
this particular one. 

As far as I can recall, March has 
been no different from any other 
month, generally speaking. And with 
regard to the stock market, March has 
never brought about a panic or major 
upheaval, although we sometimes wit- 
ness a sharp price reaction at this 
time of the year, helped along no 
doubt by tax selling. Even if the 
Ides of March should mark the end 
of the mild market correction of re- 
cent weeks and the beginning of a 
more precipitate market decline, 
which we do not look for, we must 
realize that the stock market has ad- 
vanced almost steadily for nearly two 
years now, and that logically it is en- 
titled to a significant technical cor- 
rection. 

Only if we were to be plunged into 
a global war on March 15 might we 
henceforth rightfully say: “Beware 
the Ides of March.” 

Only Gained Using “illness” as an 
ill Will excuse for their ac- 
, tions, railroad switch- 

of Public 
men recently walked 
out for ten days in their second wild- 
cat strike since last December. The 
effect was to paralyze the commerce 
of the nation, much of it consisting 
of the movement of essential war ma- 
terials, and to bring about substantial 
monetary losses to those indirectly as 
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well as directly involved in the dis- 
pute. 

The recent walk-out was entirely 
unjustified—and the net gain to the 
ill-advised rail workers who staged it 
was a negative one. All they accom- 
plished was to arouse still further an 
already antagonized public. They had 
to be ordered to return to their jobs 
by the Army—and this is likely to be 
long remembered by the man in the 
street. 

It was a strike against the Goveru- 
ment for the railroads have been 
under Army jurisdiction since last 
August when it was necessary for 
the President to take such action to 
ward off a threatened strike. And it 
disappointed many who hoped that 
last December’s temporary agree- 
ment between the White House and 
the unions would settle the two-year 
old railroad dispute. But the rank and 
file workers subsequently rejected the 
terms and in a sense broke the agree- 
ment which had been made. 

Technically, perhaps, the rail work- 
ers were within their rights to do so, 
but this in itself did not justify their 
actions. It would have been far more 
effective for them to have appealed 
to the public’s sympathy on the 
grounds that they were entitled to a 
more liberal settlement. 

A strike against the Government, 
however, should not be permitted un- 
der any circumstances, as was made 
clear by Governor Calvin Coolidge 
of Massachusetts when Boston police 
staged a brief strike during his term 
of office. In more recent years, 
though, the Administration itself has 
encouraged such flagrant violation of 
law and order by its tolerant attitude 
toward organized labor’s demands. 
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Why Bury A contemporary publi- 
“Wall cation, the Investment 

as Dealers Digest, in a re- 
Street? 


cent issue brought forth 
a suggestion that we bury the term 
“Wall Street” as a designation for 
the nation’s largest financial com- 
munity on the grounds that it has an 
unfavorable connotation in the public 
mind. 

The suggestion, however, lacks 
merit. Even if there are some groups 
in our national community which still 
associate unpleasant episodes in the 
past history of the financial district 
with its name, it would be impossible 
to sweep aside such an association 
merely with a few new words. Rather 
than trying to bury “Wall Street,” 
we should attempt to educate the pub- 
lic in the vital service that the finan- 
cial community performs for the na- 
tion. 

Wall Street is more than a name— 
it is an institution which long has 
been fixed in the minds of our people. 

Wall Street is a community of 
financial strength, a place where bil- 
lions of dollars change hands every 
day. 

There would still be that short 
street from Trinity Church to the 
East River from which the financial 
community took its name. Would the 
Digest change its name too so as to 
lose its identity ? 

No, you cannot bury Wall Street, 
for the ties between Wall Street and 
Main Street have been drawn closer 
and closer together over the years. 
And as for the speculator who so 
often blames “Wall Street” for per- 
sonal losses for which he himself is 
solely responsible, he will continue to 
blame the district no matter what its 
name. For as Shakespeare once 
wrote: “What’s in a name? That 
which we call a rose by any other 
name would still smell as sweet.” 
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Arms Business for Westinghouse 


Military items make up 35 per cent of backlog. Stepped-up 


defense output should largely offset cutback of consumer 
goods. New $2 dividend rate affords 5.4 per cent yield 


nfilled orders of Westinghouse 

Electric Company at the end of 
1950 approximated $800 million, of 
which more than 35 per cent were for 
military requirements. 

The company estimates that just 
about the same percentage of its en- 
tire 1951 output will be for military 
needs. It need not be assumed from 
this that the cutback in civilian con- 
sumer goods this year will amount to 
35 per cent, since Westinghouse has 
been steadily expanding its over-all 
capacity and foresees new sales rec- 
ords being set this year, to top the 
all-time high of $1.02 billion reached 
in 1950—the company’s first billion- 
dollar sales year. 

To the extent that materials for civil- 
ian production are available, Westing- 
house expects to meet non-military de- 
mands for its products. Improvements 
in designs and the perfection of meth- 
ods for reducing the amount of critical 
materials entering into production of 
civilian goods are counted upon to 
offset in substantial measure the di- 
version of metals, rubber and other 
materials to defense usage. 


Production Expands 


In 1950 Westinghouse spent more 
than $18 million on new facilities, 
most of which will be in operation 
this year. It plans the expenditure of 
$42 million for 1951 and some of 
these newer facilities also will be 
available before the year ends. Pro- 
duction this year is expected to ex- 
ceed 1950 by 20 to 25 per cent. 

Following the Korean outbreak 
new business poured in at a record- 
breaking rate. The electric utilities 
particularly stepped up their expan- 
sion programs and in the first nine 
months of 1950 that industry or- 
dered three times as much generating 
equipment as in all of 1949, the new 
business including steam turbines for 
delivery as far ahead as 1953. In- 
creased capacity enabled deliveries 
to attain new high levels, the third 
quarter setting a three-month peak 
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at $271.7 million, which was topped 
by fourth quarter sales of $284.3 mil- 
lion. The year’s total of $1.02 bil- 
lion exceeded 1949 by $74.2 million 
and surpassed the previous record. 
made in 1948, by $49.2 million. Ii 
the company’s 1951 production goal 
is reached sales will approach the bil- 
lion-and-a-quarter mark. 

' The sales record was not the only 
one established in 1950. Net income 
of $77.9 million, equivalent to $5.36 
per share of common stock, topped 
the 1949 record of $67.3 million or 
$4.95 per share. The gain in per 
share net was effected despite an in- 
crease of more than one million shares 
of common stock outstanding to 14,- 
190,654 shares. Excess profits taxes 
also took a large bite out of earnings. 
According to President Gwilym A. 
Price, earnings for the year would 
have been cut to about $4.42 per share 
had EPT been in force throughout 
1950. The sales expansion planned 
for this year, it is hoped, will offset 
the impact of EPT on final results. 

Westinghouse, the oldest and sec- 
ond largest manufacturer of electrical 
apparatus and appliances, was organ- 
ized in 1886. In its first year sales 
totaled $172,400. Since then it has 
sold $12.6 billion of products, the past 





Westinghouse Electric 


Net Earned 
Sales Per Divi- —Price Range— 
Year (Millions) Share dends High Low 


1929.. $252.8 $2.54 $1.00 73%—25 
1932.. 885 D086 0.22 10%— 3% 


1937.. 234.6 150 417%—21% 
1938.. 182.5 0.62%4 314—15% 
1939.. 201.7 0.87% 30%—20% 
1940.. 269.5 1.1834 291%4—19 

1941.. 420.0 264%4—17% 
1942.. 549.5 203%4—15% 
1943.. 753.9 5 —20% 
1944.. 868.7 311%4—22% 
1945.. 730.0 3774—287% 
1946.. 378.0 39%4—24% 
1947.. 821.3 31 —22% 
1948.. 970.7 334—23% 
1949.. 945.7 33 —20% 
1950. . 1,019.9 
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b3834—291% 


a—Also geld 50 cents March 5, 1951. 
b—Through March 7, 1951. D—Deficit. 


ten years accounting for almost $7.5 
billion of this. Its stockholders’ list 
has grown from the original eight to 
89,970 on December 31 last, and its 
activities now embrace every field of 
electrical products, from bread toast- 
ers to electric generating equipment, 
armament and guided missiles. 

The company’s long term debt, 
which stood at $110 million at the end 
of 1949. and at an all-time high of 
$148 snillion in 1948, will be reduced 


-to $23.8 million on April 1 when all 


the company's outstanding 2.65 per 
cent convertible debentures are to be 
retired. The debentures, convertible 
into common stock on a basis of three 
shares for each $100 of debentures, 
were issued in 1948, $8 million being 
sold at that time to prepay bank loans 
of the same amount. In 1946 the 
company sold $30 million of 254 per 
cent debentures in connection with 
its $132 million 1946-50 expansion 
program. Open market purchases 
have reduced the amount presently 
outstanding to $23.8 million. 

Current. assets of $604.1 million at 
the year-end were in a 4.1-to-1 ratio 
to current liabilities of $148.2 million, 
providing working capital of $455.9 
million. At the end of 1949 current: 
assets were $509.2 million and cur- 
rent liabilities $89.6 million, with 
working capital of $419.6 million. 


Long ‘erm Debt 


The debentures comprise the com- 
pany’s only long term debt. There are 
500,000 shares of 3.8 per cent $100 
par cumulative preferred stock out- 
standing, in addition to the 14.2 million 
shares of $12.50 par common stock. 
In 1950, four quarterly dividends of 
40 cents and a year-end extra of the 
same amount brought the year’s pay- 
ments to $2 a share. With the March 
5 payment of 50 cents a share, desig- 
nated as a regular quarterly payment, 
the stock has been placed on a $2 an- 
nual basis. 

Westinghouse has been conserva- 
tive in its dividend policies, particu- 
larly since the war, and has consist- 
ently ploughed a large part of 
earnings back into the business. Over 
the past four years $18.63 was earned 
on the common stock, of which but 
$6 was distributed in dividends. De- 
spite their acknowledged excellent 
standing the shares appear to lag: 
other issues of comparable merit. 
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Food Companies’ 


Prospects Improve 


Larger consumer incomes plus heavy buying by Armed 


Forces to lift volume this year. Increased taxes and 


higher costs depressed results in final 1950 periods 


“he food industry anticipates a 
banner year in 1951 for dollar 
sales at least. Following a slight let- 
down in the final quarter of last year 
attributable to subsidence of war- 
scare buying, civilian demand for 
packaged foods is expected to increase 
as a result of the large dollar incomes 
which, as hard goods become scarcer, 
will be available in greater propor- 
tion for purchases of food and cloth- 
ing. While the usual wartime difficul- 
ties of maintaining a_ satisfactory 
earnings rate may be expected, profit 
margins are being protected by in- 
creased prices. 

Net results for the December quar- 
ter were not good in some instances, 
owing to heavier tax charges, to gen- 
erally higher costs of doing business. 
and increases in promotional expense. 
General Foods, the largest and most 
widely-diversified of the group, re- 
ported earnings of only 28 cents per 
share for the period against $1.06 a 
year earlier. But General Foods ap- 
plied the entire tax charge—which 
was retroactive to April 1—to De- 
cember quarter results and further- 
more experienced heavy expense in 
introducing several new _ products. 
The effect of recently increased prices 
will become apparent when results 
are reported for the current quarter, 
actually the final period in the com- 
pany’s 1950-51 fiscal year. 

Another example of the effect of in- 
creased taxes is offered by Best 
Foods, ‘which carried the added 
charges back to the September quar- 
ter, revising earnings originally re- 
ported as $1.10 a share for that quar- 
ter to $1.01 per share. Each individ- 
ual company, of course, will employ 
its own method, but the general ef- 
fect will be to reduce earnings. 

The food companies fall into two 
groups, the canners and the packaged 
foods. The latter units, generally 
speaking, are the more stable. Both 
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of these groups foresee continued 
heavy demand this year as the pre- 
vailing sellers’ market is strengthened 
through additional production of 
Army and Navy fare such as field 
rations, Post Exchange products, and 
cereals and canned goods for mess 
tables. Canners and purveyors of 
quick-frozen foods anticipate larger 
packs of canned vegetables and of 
fruit, particularly cabbage, sauer- 
kraut, spinach, snap beans, peas, ci- 
trus fruits and cranberries. The sup- 
ply of grapefruit, for example, is 
expected to be 33 per cent greater 
than last year’s crop. . Apples and 
pineapples should again be abundant 
although there may be less cauli- 
flower, beets, spinach, pears, grapes. 


Larger Total Output 


Over-all production, — therefore, 
doubtless will improve, and at the 
same time it is expected that many of 
the squeezes and inequities in food 
prices resulting from the general 
freeze order will be corrected through 
mark-up regulations for wholesalers 
and retailers. The canners’ group 
itself is aiming for a “fair and equit- 
able processing margin” which is yet 
to be arrived at, but it is hoped that 
the Office of Price Stabilization will 
not institute unreasonable or unwork- 
able price controls. By the time the 
industry is ready to market its 1951 





pack, the answer to the price con- 
trol problem probably will have been 
taken care of on the basis of readily- 
available cost figures. Meanwhile 
stocks from last year’s crops have 
been moving rapidly out of packers’ 
warehouses. On any carryover stocks, 
inventory profits will accrue. 

Demand for the processed foods, 
mainly prepared breakfast cereals, 
coffee and other table beverages and 
desserts, has always been notably 
stable, exhibiting a tendency to ad- 
vance at a somewhat faster pace than 
year-to-year increases in disposable 
income. High-powered promotional 
effort has helped to hasten the trend, 
and the time and labor-saving factor 
also has created additional business. 
As the market for foods which can 
be quickly prepared for the table has 
widened, lower costs have been 
achieved through mass _ production 
and improvements in machinery and 
plant methods. 

Greater stability, therefore, is ap- 
parent in the results of the packers 
of prepared foods while the fruit and 
vegetable canners are more depend- 
ent on the whims of nature. Late in 
1949, for example, large supplies of 
tinned goods made available by two 
years of bumper crops became a drug 
on the market and prices tumbled. 
The effect on operating results was 
brought out by earnings statements 
of California Packing, Hunt Foods, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby and Stoke- 
ly-Van Camp, which were down 
sharply for fiscal years ended in late 
1949 or in early 1950. The investor 
who seeks stability of income plus 
secular growth should confine his 
selections to the higher-grade shares 
such as General Foods and Beech- 
Nut. Long dividend records charac- 
terize Standard Brands and Best 
Foods as well. 





Statistical Highlights of the Food Packers 


--Sales— 
Years (Millions) 

Company ended 1949. 1950 
Beech-Nut ....... Dec. 31 $69.1 $689 
Best Foods....... June 30 90.2 78.1 
California Pack....Feb. 28 169.2 174.9 
General Foods...*Mar. 31 474.6 a411.1 
Heinz (H. J.).....: Apr. 30 = 174.9 170.5 
Hunt Foods...... Nov. 30 42.8 59.4 
Libby, McNeill. ...Feb. 28 153.6 145.3 
Standard Brands..Dec. 31 © 263.0 a223.5 
Stokely-Van Camp. May 31 95.0 95.5 





*New fiscal year; 


period. 


7-———-Earned Per Share-———, Divi- 
-—Annual——, -—Interim——, dends Recent 
1949 1950 1949 1950 1950 Price 
$2.84 N.R. a$1.91 a$2.27 $1.60 . 31 
4.01 $5.69 b2A2 b1.99 3.00 37 
9.80 7.15 N.R. N.R. 3.50 66 
4.77 (c) a3.45 a3.03 2.45 44 
4.33 2.85 b1.93 b2.78 rh. we 
D4.13 9.45 a eae ee s 25 
1.05 0.91 N.R. N.R. 0.50 10 
2.34 N.R.  al.74 a2.49 1.70 24 
2.34 1.63 N.R. N.R. 1.00 20 


1949 year as stated ended December 31. a-—Nine months. b—Six months. 
c—Earned $1.45 per share in the three months ended March 31, 
s—Paid 5% stock. D—Deficit. N.R.—Not reported. 


1950 vs. $1.32 in same 1949 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Drifting stock quotations reflect uncertainty over present 


and future Government policies. Although long term infla- 


tionary forces grow stronger, short run outlook is confused 


The Dow-Jones railroad average has been un- 
able to establish a new high for over a month, and 
during this period it has declined by a little over 
six per cent. This is obviously a negligible correc- 
tion of the long and extensive rise to February 5. 
The industrials set their peak almost as long ago 
(February 13), declined by 1.8 per cent within a 
week and have moved within this narrow range 
ever since. Volume has remained consistently low, 
which is ordinarily a favorable sign during reac- 
tions. But this implies that there is as little pressure 
to buy stocks, despite the excellent earnings state- 
ments currently appearing regularly, as there is to 
sell them. 


The factors which have pushed equity prices up 
for many months—low price-earnings ratios, high 
yields and a steady build-up of longer term infla- 
tionary forces—still prevail. But they appear to 
have lost their appeal to investors. The market was 
due for a resting period in which to consolidate 
its substantial gains, and this may supply an ade- 
quate reason for the hesitant tendencies of the past 
month, but a number of short run deflationary 
factors may be cited which can be taken either to 
explain or to rationalize the market’s inability to 
maintain its uptrend. 


Thus far during the current fiscal year the Gov- 
ernment has shown a budget surplus of $931 million 
against a deficit of almost $3 billion a year earlier. 
On a cash basis, the discrepancy is even greater. 
This happy condition can hardly be expected to 
continue indefinitely, but at present it is offsetting 
a part at least of the steady expansion in private 
credit. Business inventories are large, and produc- 
tion of civilian goods is still proceeding in unex- 
pectedly large volume. Plans have been announced 
for more effective control of inflationary loans by 
banks and insurance companies. 


Finally, the “full accord” reached between the 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, involving 
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issuance of 234 per cent bonds to be exchanged 
for presently outstanding 214s, gives promise of 
moderating the inflationary effects of artificially 
low interest rates. If this promise is fulfilled, it 
will prove an important weapon in the attack on a 
rising price level. But it is still too early to evaluate 
the latest move. The fact that the new bonds are 
to be non-marketable is not reassuring. They will 
have a slightly longer term than the bonds they 
replace, since they will mature in 1980. The new 
marketable notes into which they can be converted 
will be five-year 114s; thus a heavy penalty will 
be placed on conversion. 


an - 


Labor’s walkout on the Government’s stabili- 
zation effort is a longer term inflationary influence 
of the first magnitude, more than offsetting the 
developments which point, or may point, in the 
other direction. Wage-price control, already com- 
ing apart at the seams after only a little over a 
month, will be wrecked completely if the Adminis- 
tration tries to entice organized labor back into the 
Fair Deal fold by adding to the very substantial 
concessions which have already been offered, and 
which have proved insufficient. Labor has no great 
interest in a stepped-up Savings Bond drive, and 
actively opposes higher personal income and sales 
taxes, effective credit controls and economy in non- 
defense Government spending. Without these four 
measures, even rigid controls over wages and prices 
would constitute mere shadow-boxing. 


Thus, longer term inflationary forces are still 
growing stronger, and stock prices must again 
reflect this eventually. But popular resentment 
over rising living costs during future months may 
force the Administration to take action, and the 
politically expedient action would be a harsh crack- 
down on prices and hence on corporate profits. 
This could not be permitted to continue in- 
definitely, since it would strangle production, but 
temporarily it would have bearish implications. 


Written March 8, 1951; Allan F. Hussey 
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CURRENT TRENDS 














Air Transport Subsidies 


Subsidies for air transport, like those granted 
the shipping industry, are apparently here to stay. 
This leaves the railroad industry as the only major 
form of transportation, which is unsubsidized for 
even the bus and truck lines enjoy the use of state- 
and government-financed highways systems. Rea- 
son given for more air transport subsidies is the 
need for developing a larger military air transport 
reserve fleet, with emphasis on international routes 
and all-cargo operations. 

The new program, much of which already has 
been approved by top military and civil aviation 
leaders, includes plans for all first-class mail to 
move by air, a large air freight subsidy, more mili- 
tary use of airline services (already started), ac- 
celerated depreciation rates on purchases of new 
equipment, more all-weather electronic aid instal- 
lations at airport and in air carriers, and subsidy 
of international tourist-fare travel on U. S. carriers. 
For moving all first-class mail by air, 600 to 700 
more transport planes would be needed while de- 
velopment of the air freight program would require 
hundreds more. Already aircraft builders are study- 
ing Air Force requirements for development of a 
25,000-pound payload air freight carrier. The pro- 
gram as a whole means accelerated activity for 
air transport plus more business for aircraft build- 
ers and suppliers. 


Construction Moving Inland 

Influenced by the threat of potential bombing, 
new building contracts are moving from East and 
West Coast areas toward the South and to states 
in the interior. The Pacific Coast, which enjoyed 
a tremendous boom during World War II, re- 
ceived 30 per cent less dollar volume in engineer- 
ing construction awards placed during the first two 
months of this year with a total of $274 million; 
New England was also down 30 per cent to $63 
million (Engineering News-Record figures). The 
South, in contrast, showed an increase of 209 per 
cent with a two-month total of $589 million. For 
mid-western states the increase was 106 per cent 
to a total of $450 million while states west of the 
Mississippi reported a gain of 82 per cent to $572 


million. The Middle Atlantic states had a more © 


modest gain of 29 per cent to $590 million. 

The two-month aggregate of $2.5 billion, a new 
record for any similar period, includes some $1.0 
billion worth of industrial building marking a gain 
of 614 per cent over the 1950 rate. Private work, 
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up 92 per cent, constitutes most of the increase in 
total awards with public works up 21 per cent over 
the similar period last year. 


Cigarette Sales Up 

Trade purchases of cigarettes jumped sharply in 
January of this year from January and December 
of 1950. Bureau of Internal Revenue statistics re- 
veal tax-paid withdrawals of 33.9 billion units in 
January, 15.7 per cent over the same month a year 
earlier and 37 per cent over December 1950. Last 
year consumption (as indicated by tax-paid with- 
drawals) lagged the sales upswing for most goods. 
Revenue stamp purchases indicated an increase of 
only two per cent in sales over 1949. This rise was 
definitely sub-average when compared with the 
usual ratio of cigarette sales to disposable in- 
come. The marked gains in January create a much 
more encouraging outlook for tobacco companies. 
It now appears that consumption in 1950 was 
higher than previously assumed and that super- 
fically unsatisfactory results stemmed merely from 
overly cautious inventory policies in the trade 
rather than poor sales, Under-buying at the dealer 
level during the late months of 1950 and a sub- 
sequent attempt to replenish stocks were the prob- 
able cause for the January spurt. Later reports 
should confirm this conclusion. Meanwhile the 
earnings outlook for the leading cigarette com- 
panies is better than it seemed a short while ago. 


Good Earnings Gain : 

Corporate earnings last year rose an indicated 
32 per cent above 1949 levels. Figures on 2,213 
corporations compiled by the National City Bank 
(New York) show that gains ranged up to as much 
as 84 per cent (for railroads), with only a small 
number of important groups failing to report in- 
creases over year-earlier results. 

Reflecting the business recovery of the first six 
months and the upsurge of consumer buying after 
Korea, the manufacturing groups showed an in- 
crease of 35 per cent, mining and quarrying 23 
per cent, wholesale and retail trade 10 per cent, 
public utilities 25 per cent, amusements 34 per 
cent, building five per cent, banks and finance 11 
per cent. ' 

Because of price rises, the dollar value of sales 
increased much more than physical volume. Re- 
flecting increased prices, larger business volume 
and forward buying policies, receivables absorbed 
$415 million more funds and increased inventories 
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took up $321 million, according to a composite 
balance sheet of 150 manufacturing companies. 
Some decline in net working capital naturally fol- 
lowed, the ratio standing at 2.9-to-1 compared with 
3.9-to-1 at the end of 1949 when both receivables 
and inventories had been substantially liquidated. 


Consumer Credit Dips 

Reflecting further influence of credit curbs, total 
consumer credit at the close of January was some 
$199 million lower than at the end of 1950. Auto- 
mobile debt showed a drop of $70 million during 
the month, an unexpected development in view of 
the high level of retail auto sales during January. 
The decrease in January totals brought instalment 
credit outstanding to its lowest point since August 
1950 and shrinkage is expected to continue in the 
coming months. But despite reduced earnings, 
credit companies should cover current conservative 
dividend payments by adequate margins. 


Wholesale Volume Rises 

Contrary to the usual seasonal pattern, January 
operations of the nation’s wholesalers rose four 
per cent over December and scored advance of 53 
per cent over January 1950. Only New England 
and the Middle Atlantic States failed to share in 
the upturn. Clothing and furnishing fields led the 
rise with January totals some 78 per cent above 
December. Appliance and specialty wholesale vol- 
ume jumped 115 per cent over January 1950. 
Despite the very sizable sales gains, inventories 
were six per cent larger at the close of January 
than a month earlier and stocks were 26 per cent 
greater than at the end of January a year ago. 
Wholesalers obviously were keying their buying 
policies to extraordinary consumer demand brought 
about by fears of shortages stimulated by the 
Korean war and impending controls which now are 
in force. j 


Briefs on Selected Issues 
General Motors reported 1950 sales of $7.5 bil- 
lion, an all-time record, vs. $5.7 billion in 1949. 
Container Corporation plans to build a $2 mil- 
lion plant in Fernandina, Fla., to make semi-chemi- 


‘cal corrugating material for inner layer of paper- 


board. 


Public Service Electric & Gas’ total operating 
revenue last year was 8.5 per cent above 1949. 

General Electric’s Carboloy subsidiary, plans a 
$2.8 million expansion program to meet defense 
demands for tungsten carbides in various forms. 

International Business Machines has sold its 46 


per cent stock interest in Commerical Controls 
Corporation. 


Other Corporate News 


B. F. Avery has called its 6 per cent preferred 
stock for redemption April 1. 

SEC has scheduled April 9 for hearings on the 
plan for liquidation and dissolution of Standard 
Gas & Electric and Philadelphia Company, Stand- 
ard’s principal sub-holding company. 

United Paramount has received court approval 
for acquisition of 171 theatres in Texas and New 
Mexico. 

American Can had sales of $555.2 million last 
year vs. $468.4 million in 1949. 

Consolidated Cigar stockholders will vote April 
2 on authorization of new preferred stock issue. 

Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton had unfilled orders of 
$121.4 million December 31 vs. $50.3 million a year 
earlier. 

Chrysler’s 1950 sales were a record $2.19 billion 
compared with $2.09 billion in 1949. 

Allied Chemical has developed a new synthetic 
detergent based on crude petroleum. ' 

Melville Shoe Corporation’s net sales for 1950 
totaled $77.1 million vs. $78.0 million in 1949. Re- 
tail store sales were $70.9 million vs. 71.9 million. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 














Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given——together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U.S. Gov't Savings 244s, Series G 100 2.50% *Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 9634 2.95 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 414s, 1964 108% 3.70 Not 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

PE EE: -ckcdaerewesasbns 102% 3.00 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977......... 100144 3.00 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999 981% 2.80 103% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 105% 4.00 105 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 254s, 1985 99144 2.80 106 
Southern Pacific Co. 44%s, 1969.. 1001%4 4.45 105 


*Redeemable at option of holder after six months at varying 
prices below par. 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 

Recent Call 
, Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.... 138 5.07% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.... lll 5.41 Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F.5% non-cum.... 110 4.55 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum...... 104 4.33 108 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 99 5.05 105 

Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 27 5.19 (1960) 
Radio Corporation $3.50 cum.... 81 4.32 100 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. 43 4.65 50 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company positions. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 


--Dividends— -—Earnings—~ Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 


American Home Products $2.00 $0.40 $2.77 $3.08 33 


Dow Chemical ...... *2.00 *1.20 b2.68 b3.16 88 
El Paso Natural Gas... 1.25 040 192 2.32 28 
General Electric ...... 3.80 1.35 ¢2.34 c3.91 56 
General Foods ........ 2.45 0.60 c3.45 c3.03 45 
Int’] Business Machines 14.00 1.00 12.64 12.05 207 
Pacific Lighting ...... 3.00 0.75 2.86 5.88 54 


Southern Calif. Edison. 2.00 0.50 3.19 3.18 35 
Standard Oil of Calif... 92.50 0.65 3.86 3.74 47 
Union Carbide & Carbon 2.50 1.00 3.20 4.31 56 
United Biscuit ........ 1.80 0.40 3.99 ¢3.27 34 


“b—Half year. c—Nine months. *Also paid 2%4% in stock. 
Also paid 5% in stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger propor- 
tion of common stock commitments held by the average 
investor; stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and 
Appreciation” classification may be used as supplementary 
selections. 


———Dividends——__, 

Paid 1941-50 Paid Paid Recent 

Since Average 1950 1951 Price 
American Stores ..... 1939 $1.27 $2.00 $1.00 38 


American Tel. & Tel.. 1881 9.00 9.00 4.50 157 
Borden Company.... 1899 2.06 2.80 0.60 51 
Consolidated Edison.. 1885 1.69 1.70 0.50 32 
Household Finance... 1926 1.65 2.20 0.60 35 
meee (5. Td 6 oaks 1918 2.60 3.00 £50 8656 
Louisville & Nashville 1934 3.51 S02 100 55 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.16 3.00 1.50 40 
May Dept. Stores.... 1911 2.11 3.00 0.90 66 
Pacific Gas & Electric 1919 2.00 2.00 0.50 35 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1902 1.23 1.35 0.37% 28 
Reynolds Tobacco “B” 1918 1.82 2.00 0.50 34 


Safeway Stores ...... 27 15 2.40 0.60 39 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 1912 0.80 1.35 0.30 28 
Sterling Drug ...... 1902 1.87 2.50 0.50 39 
Texas Company...... 1902 = 2.70 6.50 1.00 90 


Underwood Corp. ... 1911 3.14 4.00 0.75 52 
Union Pacific R.R... 1900 3.85 5.00 3.50 102 
United Fruit ....... 1899 =. 2.35 4.50 2.50 70 
Walgreen Company .. 1933 1.70 1.85 0.40 29 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger port- 
folios. Greater price volatility should be expected from 
commitments in this classification. 


7-Dividends—~ —Earnings~ Recent 
1950 1951 1949 1950 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $3.00 $1.50 c$2.80 c$3.65 45 
Bethlehem Steel....... 400 1.00 968 12.15 55 
Cluett, Peabody ...... 3.00 0.50 2.24 7.09 36 


Columbia Gas System.. 0.75 0.20 0.84 1.18 14 
Container Corporation... 2.75 0.50 4.23 5.87 37 


Firestone Tire ........ 5.00 1.00 £8.82 £16.76 90 
Flintkote Company.... 3.00 0.50 4.33 5.83 31 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 5.00 125 7.38 846 79 
Gen. Amer. Transport.. 3.00 0.75 4.17 ¢3.38 57 
General Motors....... 6.00 100 7.32 9.38 52 
Glidden Company..... 2.10 0.75 e€0.70 e129 35 


Kennecott Copper .... 5.50 1.25 b2.15 b3.49 74 
Mathieson Chemical... 1.50 0.40 2.57 3.32 34 
Mid-Continent Petrol... 3.25 0.75 c4.82 ¢5.51 56 
Simmons Company...... 3.00 0.50 b1.70 b3.09 34 
Sperry Corporation.... 2.00 0.50 b1.82 b2.10 33 
Union Oil of California 2.00 0.50 3.69 3.09 36 
{2.5 " a 3.45 0.75 5.39 7.28 44 
West Penn Electric.... 1.85 0.50 3.32 3.49 29 





b—Half-year. c—Nine months. e—Three months ended January 
31 of following year. f—Years ended October 31. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Conversion feature of Treasury 234s appears superior to 
y 4748 app D 


ordinary marketability—Washington press develops interest 
in history—Elimination of RFC would bring successor agency 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Over the 
week-end, those who had worked out 
the coming non-marketable 234s 
anxiously awaited the 10 o'clock 
Monday morning market opening. 
The detailed implications of the 
Treasury-Reserve Board agreement 
had to be discovered from the mar- 
ket’s behavior. On face, there seemed 
to be something in it both for the 
Treasury and the Board, with much 
more for the Board. 

The new bonds, though not directly 
marketable, seem to have a feature 
rather superior to ordinary market- 
ability. They may be converted into 
short term securities. This looks like 
a guarantee against serious loss 
should yields go up, since short term 
securities would command par after 
just a little waiting. If there were 
wholesale cashing of the non-market- 
able issue, presumably, the Reserve 
Banks would support the short term 
market, though, of course, this is not 
stated. 

For this call on short term securi- 
ties and the consequent guarantee of 
par, the Board gets something. If 
holders of the convertible 2'%4s con- 
vert on a large scale, the Reserve 
Banks may find some opportunities to 
lighten their portfolios. 


Success for the venture would 
consist of large-scale conversions 
without ruffling the market. If this 
happens, the same kind of financing 
may be tried again. Then, portfolio 
managers will probably set the ratios 
they’d want to preserve between the 


directly and indirectly marketable 
bonds. 
Among newspapermen down 


here, there’s been a sudden interest 
in American history—partly for in- 
corporation into Sunday stories. The 
great subject is, when was the at- 
mosphere so rancid? Comparisons 
with the early years of the last war 
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aren't found too good; it’s best to 
skip the Harding period also, and to 
search Civil War Washington. 
Almost everything being said about 
anybody in the Government is harsh, 
including the things that Government 
people are saying about each other. 
There are exceptions. The Agency 
publicity men must explain and jus- 
tify the ways of their superiors, at 
least during working hours. By no 
means is the RFC press agent the 
only one who feels burdened. 
Complaints come especially from 
rank-and-file civil service workers. 
You hear the same story again and 
again. Such-and-such a case, on its 
merits, should have been decided dif- 
ferently. But from somewhere, there 
must have come a prescription of 
what the decision should say. Sena- 
tor Fulbright’s suggestion of a gen- 
eral investigation, however vague, 
struck people as luminously relevant. 


It’s inferred here that the main 
assignment of the new chief of the 
New York Curb Exchange will be to 
deal with the SEC. For a long time, 
Curb members have complained about 
losses of business to the Big Board, 
for which in part they blame SEC 
regulations. It’s hardly likely that 
registration requirements will be al- 
tered. 


The anti-inflation policy seems 
to be based upon a misquotation of 
the economists. Eric Johnston, for in- 
stance, when questioned or criticized, 
likes to pull out, “The answer to in- 
flation is greater productivity.” Sub- 
stitution of “greater productivity” for 
“more production” converts this into 
a text-book sentence. At this stage, 
more production alone probably in- 
creases backlogs, forces the upgrad- 
ing of less efficient workers, the use 
of poor equipment, etc.—all of which 
inflates. 

So far, the Administration’s course 










has been to give in to every pressure 
group, except when pressed to be 
firm. The unions demanded a liberal 
wage policy unless prices were fixed ; 
the answer was a liberal wage policy 
and not the fixing of prices. Ceilings 
have been set approximately at levels 
that prices would go to anyway. 
Storekeepers might naturally ask: 
Why must we keep so many records 
for so little result ? 

So far, there haven’t been any 
shortages of durable goods. During 
the war, such shortages brought out 
sharply rising demands for soft 
goods. The controls over basic ma- 
terials suggest such shortages at least 
by fall. The present wage-price con- 
trols are not designed to prevent fast 
sky-rocketing under such conditions. 


At long last, serious thought is 
being given to abolishing the RFC. 
There would, however, be a successor 
agency. It’s job would be to handle 
whatever financing is needed for De- 
fense, to operate the rubber program 
and other functions of the sort. Need 
for an agency to make ordinary busi- 
ness loans is hard to demonstrate. 


The Census Bureau brought out 
some statistics recently that affect a 
great many business promotions. 
There’s been a drop since 1940 in the 
number: of teen-agers of the 15 to 19- 
year class to which TV, radio and the 
slicks seem to be dedicated. 


Businessmen coming to Wash- 
ington are to be warned against 
‘phoning any Defense agency from a 
pay station. Four times out of five, 
they'll get a busy signal. The fifth 
time, the man they want is at a meet- 
ing or on another ’phone or has just 


stepped out. 
—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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look for 
when you 


plan your 


advertising ? 


Is your financial advertising aimed 
at above-average-income families 
(who are prime investment pros- 
pects) as well as professional and 
institutional security buyers? Then 
you should have all the facts about 
The New York Times coverage of 
this doubly profitable market. Get 
the complete New York Times story 
and find out why The Times has 
been the world’s leading financial 
advertising medium for 44 consec- 


utive years. 


What do you 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Preferred Stock 
A regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.0625 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock was declared, payable 
April 1, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 15, 1951. 


Common Stock 
A quarterly dividend of $0.20 


per share on the Common 
Stock was declared, payable 
April 1, 1951, to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness on March 15, 1951. 

Transfer books will not be 
closed. Checks will be mailed. 


Wo. J. WILLIAMS, 
Vice-Pres. & Secy. 











FOREMOST Dairies Inc. 


Jacksonville, Florida: 
The Directors of Foremost Dairies ,Inc., 
Jacksonville, Fla., have declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 

6% PREFERRED STOCK 
7Sc Per Share 
4% CONVERTIBLE 

PREFERRED STOCK 

50c Per Share 


COMMON STOCK 
20c Per Share 
Each Dividend is payable April 2, 
to Stockholders of record at the close 
of business, March 15. 
LOUIS KURZ, Secretary 
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New-Business Brevities 





Building .. . 

Three masonry waterproofing com- 
pounds make the news this week: the 
first is Durepel, a powder which is 
mixed with water for use and forms 
a “non-powdering, eggshell finish’”— 
marketed by Durepel Corporation, it 
can be used over old cement paints 
as well as directly over concrete, 
bricks, etc. . . . The second product 
of interest is a liquid compound, Lip- 
ton All-Seal, said to be equally as ef- 
fective on wood as it is on the vari- 
ous masonry surfaces—a transparent 
material which can be applied by 
brush or spray, it is offered by Pro- 
gressive Enterprises. . . . The third 
product is Siliphane, a silicone base 
material which is said to penetrate a 
porous masonry surface deeply for an 
effective waterproofing job—also a 
transparent coating, this material is 
marketed by Prima Products, Inc. 
. . . Detroit Steel Products Company 
announces an ornamental locking han- 
dle for casement windows—besides 
being decorative, however, this handle 
is practical in that it protrudes only 
1.75 inches when it is in open posi- 
tion, thereby minimizing possible in- 
jury to Venetian blinds as they are 
lowered or raised. 


Electronics .. . 

Tucked away among $5 million 
worth of defense contracts the Ru- 
dolph Wurlitzer Company has an 
order for 100 Wurlitzer electronic 
organs to bring music to the men in 
service—music, although overshad- 
owed by the need for guns, airplanes 
and other fighting equipment, still 
represents an important part of the 
morale building program of the Armed 
Forces. .. . In April, General Electric 
dealers will show four new “all year” 
portable radios—two of these are ex- 
ceptionally small in size and weigh 
only about five pounds each... . The 
new Royal hearing aid introduced by 
Zenith Radio Corporation features a 
Worry-Saver switch for instant, tem- 
porary rejuvenation of an A-type 
battery that has failed—smaller and 
lighter than earlier models, the new 


hearing aid also has a new type of 
ceramic microphone. 


Plastics . . . 


Getting ready for the golf season, 
you'll want to look at the Nif-Tee 
Kit, a colorful pouch to be worn on 
the belt to accommodate golf balls, 
cigarettes, matches, compact, wallet, 
scorecard, pencil, keys and six wood- 
en tees—made of plastic in styles for 
men or women, it has a zipper across 
the top to protect valuables. ... A 
new type of surgical drape, sterilized 
and ready for use, has a hole in its 
center and a margin around the hole 
with a _ pressure-sensitive adhesive 
which does away with the need for 
skin clamps—made of Vinylite plas- 
tic film, the drape is produced by 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company in four sizes and types. ... 
Very effective indoor signs in lots of 
500 or more can be produced inex- 
pensively by a process employed by 
Eljay Corporation — vacuum-formed 
of plastic sheets, the signs can be 
made with figures, trade-marks, etc., 
and may be undercut for price tags. 


Promotion .. . 

Laclede Gas Company has joined 
the ever-expanding list of companies 
which now publish quarterly state- 
ments for their stockholders with an 
eight-page, business envelope size 
publication—it’s entitled The Laclede 
Newsletter. Eastman Kodak 
Company employes netted a record 
high of $195,502 for suggestions 
during 1950 which covered manufac- 
turing processes, improvement of 
products, etc.—last year also marked 
announcement of the 100,000th ac- 
cepted suggestion under the Kodak 
system which was founded in 1898. 
. . . Lion Oil Company is distribut- 
ing to its employes Looking at Lion 
Oil Company, a booklet on the com- 
pany’s plants and manufacturing op- 
erations—prepared originally for vis- 
itors to the company’s plants, the 
booklet goes to all of the employes 
with the thought that “the more each 
one of us knows about our whole 
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“Call for 
—- MORRIS" 






New York, N. Y. | 
February 28, 1951. 


Philip Morris & Co. Lea., inc. 


The regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.00 per share on the Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4% Series, and the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $0.975 per 
share on the Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, 3.90% Series, has been declared 
payable May 1, 1951 to holders of 
record at the close of business on 
April 16, 1951. 

There has also been declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of $0.75 per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company ($5 Par), payable April 16, 
1951 to holders of Common Stock of 
record at the close of business on 
April 2, 1951. 

In addition, the Board of Directors 
declared a dividend payable April 30, 
1951 in Common Stock of the Com- 
pany at the rate of one (1) share for - 
each twenty (20) shares of Common 
Stock outstanding to Common stock- 
holders of record at the elose of busi- 
ness on April 2, 1951. 

Pursuant to a resolution adopted at 
the Stockholders’ Meeting held on July 
10, 1945, no Certificate representing a 
share or shares of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10 each is recognized, 
for any purpose, until surrendered, and 
a Certificate or Certificates for new 
Common Stock of the par value of $5 
each shall have been issued therefor. 
Holders of Certificates for shares of 
Common Stock of the par value of $10 
each are, therefore, urged to exchange 
such Certificates, for Certificates for 
new Common Stock of the par value of 
$5 per share on the basis of two shares 



































of new Common Stock $5 par value, 
for each share of Common Stock of 
the par value of $10. 

L. G. HANSON, Treasurer. 
WLLL 
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Mining and Manufacturing 
Phosphate . Potash . Fertilizer . 





Chemicals 













* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
February 28, 1951, as follows: 


4% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
86th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40¢) per share. 


Both dividends are payable March 30, 
1951, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 16, 1951. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Rebert P. Resch 
Vice President and Treasurer 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicage 6 


MARCH 14, 1951 






















company the better off we are.” ... 
There was a big tea party in Galves- 
ton, Texas, recently to celebrate 
the opening in that city of Thomas 
J. Lipton’s seventh tea blending, 
packaging and distributing plant, said 
to be the most modern such plant in 
the country—in connection with the 
event, the company has published 
The Galveston Tea Party, containing 
an interesting story of tea through 
the years, the Lipton Story and sev- 
eral choice recipes for the use of tea. 


Rubber ... 

“A new revolutionary boot for pro- 
tection against extreme cold” soon 
will replace the regular Shoepac now 
used by the Armed Forces in wet, 
cold climates—the new boot is worn 
with only one pair of medium weight, 
wool-cotton socks ; it is being made by 
the Hood Division of B. F. Goodrich 
Company. . . . A new lease on life for 
rubber parts which have hardened or 
cracked can be had by applying Rub- 
R-Vive, a non-flammable liquid in- 
troduced by Schwartz Chemical—al- 
ready tested on rubber rollers used on 
printing presses, the new liquid has 
many potential uses and may help the 
rubber conservation program by in- 
creasing the life of countless rubber 
parts and products. . . . It looks, feels 
and absorbs water like a natural 
chamois, but it costs only about one- 
third as much—that’s the good word 
for X-Lint, a new fabric impregnated 
with Hycar latex which is being mar- 
keted through groceries, drug stores, 
etc. by Hill Merchandising Company. 


Through the Years . . . 

March 10, 1876, just seventy-five 
years ago, Alexander Graham Bell 
sent his voice over a new gadget, the 
telephone, which has become an in- 
dispensable part of our everyday lives 
—to commemorate this event, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Company 
offers its 1951 Annual Telephone Al- 
manac, “‘containing valuable informa- 
tion for farmers, business men, house- 
wives, students and other telephone 
users.” 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue in which you are 
interested. 


FRANCIS I. DU PONT & CO. 


One Wall Street, New York 5,N. Y. 
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Open an Account by Mail 
with Georgia’s Oldest Federal 


3% 


Insured Savings 


FULTON COUNTY FEDERAL 


SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 
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LORD, ABBETT & CO. 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 





LorpbD, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York 
Atlanta 


Chicago Los Angeles 


































ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Don't rely upon the Post Office to 
forward your copies of FINANCIAL 
WORLD. Notify us two weeks in ad- 
vance, giving old and new addresses. 











Business Background 





General Electric moves along with vast conversion program— 


Some observations on managements and what they are doing 





*ARGET: Production. The 
General Electric Company, which 
ranked as America’s largest war con- 
tractor during World War II, has 
now converted approximately one- 
quarter of its total production to de- 
fense, and by mid-summer will be 
operating about one-third on such 
orders. This change-over has been a 
gradual process starting less than a 
year ago and gaining impetus in the 
past few months. It has been accom- 
plished with a minimum of interrup- 
tion in the manufacturing activities 
of the company. 

The change-over is being made 
under the direction of the company’s 
new president, RALPH J. CorDINER, 
who succeeded CHARLES E. WILSON 
last mid-December. The circum- 
stances under which Mr. Cordiner 
has takem over the reins of manage- 
ment suggest an interesting parallel 
with the early war work of Mr. Wil- 
son starting in 1942. In that year, this 
writer interviewed the veteran GE 
official who is now the nation’s War 
Mobilizer. The most vital job ahead 
of GE at the start of 1942, he said, 
was to perfect turbo equipment for 
efficient operation of Flying Fort- 
resses and other military equipment 
in rarefied atmospheres of extreme 
altitudes. How well General Electric 
and other segments of American in- 
dustry succeeded in handling the task 
is now history. 

Today, as Mr. Cordiner undertakes 
a very similar management task for 
GE, emphasis continues on the manu- 
facture of gas turbine or jet engines, 
with almost equal importance placed 
on radar equipment. 


Economy Is Fluid. However, a 
very important part of the production 
miracle of America lies in the flexi- 
bility of our large manufacturing cor- 
porations. The Government needs 
only to specify what equipment is 
needed, and the manufacturers can do 
the rest. 

“Our economy is fluid,” explained 
22 


By Frank H. McConnell 








Mr. Cordiner. ‘General Electric is 
prepared to turn any or all of its 120 
plants to virtually any type of equip- 
ment needed. We are ready to serve 
as the need dictates.” 

Should necessity require, GE could 
convert its facilities to 45 per cent war 
production by the end of 1951, Mr. 
Cordiner added. 


Won’t Talk. Three days of the 
working week is spent by K. T. KEL- 
LER, Chrysler chairman, in Washing- 
ton as direc- 
tor of the 
nation’s top 
secret guided 
missiles pro- 
ject. The rest 
of his week is 
Chrysler’s. 
No longer as 
much in the 
national 
£ news as_ be- 
K. T. Keller fore, Mr. 
Keller has an understandable explan- 
ation. ““About Chrysler,” he says, “I 
have nothing to say while in Washing- 
ton. About my work in Washington 
—no comment any time, any place.” 
Defense work is no stranger to Keller. 
Not generally known during World 
War II was the fact that Chrysler, 
under Keller’s direction, supplied 
some ten trainloads of materials for 
use in developing the Army’s ‘‘Man- 
hattan Project,” which developed the 
A-bomb. 


Luncheon Speaker. The New 
York Society of Security Analysts 
will have as their luncheon guest and 
speaker at the March 12 meeting, 
J. A. Woops, president of the Com- 
mercial Solvents Corporation. Mr. 
Woods has now completed his first 
full year as company president. 


How Big? For many years, 
political tub thumpers regarded share- 
holders as a small, unprotected min- 
ority. That day is changing. For one 





thing, companies are revealing a few 
facts. Recently, for instance, Sinclair 
referred in a striking advertisement 
te its stockholder family of 100,542 
men and women. How big is that? 
The company summed it up this way; 
“Sinclair’s City of Stockholders is 
bigger than Topeka, Kansas.” 


Partners Three. Two of Wall 
Street’s better known agency men— 
JoHn Broperick of Doremus & 
Company and Howarp CALKINs of 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law—ex- 
pressed belief this week that corporate 
annual report advertising for 1950 
would top previous linage records. 
Experience has shown that such space 
provides a good opportunity for com- 
panies to address not only stockhold- 
ers but also employes and customers 
as well. Gradually the idea is gain- 
ing a foothold that the three are 
partners alike in a common enter- 
prise. 





The Enterprise. Widely ac- 
claimed as last year’s annual report 
advertisement of unusual distinction 
was the Cities Service Company story 
of the year’s accomplishments told in 
pictures and captions. Appeal of the 
copy was described by MERLE 
Tuorpe, the company’s director of 
new business development, in a letter 
addressed to employes, officers, dis- 
tributors and other Cities Service 
men and women. “In a larger sense,” 
he wrote, “the advertisement de- 
scribes the part you and I play in the 
economic system which we have come 
to know as the American way of life, 
the way of getting things done, by 
and for one another.” 


Half Century. Friends of Vicror 
J. Cevasco are congratulating him 
this week on rounding out 50 years of 
service with Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc. The energetic advertising 
man was RUDOLPH GUENTHER’ 
third employe in the agency. He is 
now senior vice-president and treas- 
urer. Cevasco’s first big chore on the 
day he got the job was getting out 
orders to 150 newspapers covering 
the insertion of a four-line classified 
advertisement, a task that kept him 
on the go until past midnight, much 
to the alarm of his parents, who sent 
out a police alarm for the missing 15- 
year-old youngster. 
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1950 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL LOAN CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 








AMOUNT OF YEAR-END CONSOLIDATED PER COMMON SHARE OUTSTANDING 
OUR BEST YEAR | LOANS MADE | NOTES OUTSTANDING | NET INCOME EARNINGS | CASH DIVIDENDS | COMMON SHARES 
YEAR 1930 | $ 66,012,556 | $ 38,706,865 |$ 5,331,294 | $ 2.32 $1.50 | 2,014,300 
1935 | 78,948,881 52,952,489 | 5,574,292 2.21 1.50 | 2,173,394 
1940 | 141,488,729 77,730,631 6,431,382 2.61 1.85 | 2,314,989 
The vitality of a 1945 | 141,839,884 | 69,244,134 | 4,589,307 2.11 1.20 | 2,000,000 
Sentuees hadlt-on 1946 | 180,882,354 | 104,894,284 | 5,563,343 2.25 1.50 | 2,383,100 
1947 | 203,995,077 | 118,092,186 | 6,431,432 2.56 1.50 | 2,383,100 

financing The 1948 | 229,041,935 | 134,503,123 | 8,012,503 3.14 1.65* | 2,383,100 
is 8 , 1949 | 261,077,869 | 151,189,179 | 8,264,030 2.76 1.50**| 2,728,208 

American Family 

1950 | 316,390,109 | 207,494,743 | 9,967,255 | 3.08 1.75 | 3,091,364 


























Beneficial Industrial Loan Corporation 


*Plus dividend declared in Common Stock of Continental Motor Coach Lines, Inc., paid in 1949. 
** Plus dividends of 12!/2 per cent in Common Stock of Company. 
Years 1945 through 1948 include operations of motor carrier subsidiaries disposed of in latter year. 





for 1950 reports the best year in 





its history. During the year an im- 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1950 





portant milestone was passed— 


Assets 


Liabilities 





that of $200,000,000 in Instalment 
Notes Outstanding. Cash and Gov't Obligations $ 21,607,054 Loans Payable $ 57,550,000 
: inten ties Federal Income Taxes 8,732,159 
3 Accounts Payable 2,697,580 

: 7,494.74 y ones 

Totals for busi- Reatvats ~~ : Empleyees' Thrift Accounts 5,794,019 
ness_ transacted, Less—Reserve — sedi ae 
Rason ounties of om for Losses 10,553,237 196,941,506 a Liabilities $ 74,773,758 
INANCE cCO.| tomersservedand Accounts Receivable 1,376,704 se lre Ase —— 
pal. oo Deferred Income, Etc. 3,386,529 
profits earned set Total Current Assets $219,925,264 Minority Interests 4,031,388 
new records for Other Assets and Deferred Charges _ 6,342,554 | Capital Stock and Surplus - __ 14,638,143 
the sixth consec- TOTAL $226,267,818 TOTAL $226,267,818 

















utive year. Net earnings were 

















$9,967,255, equal after Preferred 
Stock dividends to $3.08 per share on 
3,091,364 shares of Common Stock, com- 
pared with $8,264,030 and $2.76 per share 
on 2,728,208 shares for the previous year. 


UNBROKEN DIVIDEND RECORD 


More important than this current sat- 
isfactory performance, however, is the 
proven vitality of the business over a 
period of many years and under all sorts 
of conditions. THE COMPANY HAS PAID 
QUARTERLY CASH DIVIDENDS ON COMMON 
STOCK CONTINUOUSLY SINCE ITS ORGAN- 
IZATION IN May, 1929. IN EVERY YEAR, 
WITHOUT EXCEPTION, EARNINGS EXCEEDED 
CASH DIVIDENDS PAID. 


The Company was formed by a consolida- 
tion of the businesses and assets of four 
systems of small loan companies, which 
were under the same management as the 


present company. The oldest of these 
organizations began business in 1914 and 
none of them ever had an unprofitable 
year. Beneficial’s business, therefore, ex- 
tends back to World War I—a period of 
37 years—and through this checkered era 
of war and peace, depression and pros- 
perity, that included all phases of the 
economic cycle, it has shown a remarkable 
vitality, as reflected in the table above. 


There is a reason for this vitality and a 
sound one. Beneficial’s subsidiaries render 
a small loan service to The American 
Family and regardless of conditions the 
business of the Family must go on. 


OFFICES IN 36 STATES AND CANADA 


Subsidiaries of Beneficial Industrial Loan 
Corporation operate a system of 633 small 


loan offices. These offices are located in 
404 cities in 36 states and in 27 cities 
in Canada, and generally use the name 
Personal Finance Company, which is well 
known in the localities served. 


SMALL SIZE OF ACCOUNTS 


In addition to this wide geographical 
diversification, a further diversification is 
provided as the customers represent prac- 
tically every industry, profession and 
occupation. Risk is further spread by the 
relatively small size of the accounts— 
Instalment Notes Receivable, which totaled 
$207,494,743, at the 1950 year-end were 
due from 982,370 customers, an average 
of $211. 


A copy of the Company’s com- 
plete Annual Report for 1950 
will be furnished upon request. 


BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL LOAN CORPORATION 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


The information contained herein should be read in conjunction with the financial statements and notes appearing in the 1950 Annual Report to Stockholders 
which contains the certificate of Messrs. Haskins & Sells, Certified Public Accountants. This advertisement is published solely for te purpose of providing 


information. It is not intended for use in connection with any sale or purchase of, or any offer or solicitation of an offer to b 


r sell, any securities. 





Norco... 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on March 2, 
1951, declared a regular quarterly 
dividend of seventy-five cents (75¢) 
per share on the outstanding $3.00 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable 
April 1,1951,to holders of record atthe 
close of business on March 15, 1951. 


H. W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 
ry 





NOMA 


Electric Corporation 

55 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

The Board of Directors has 
declared a dividend of Twenty- 
five cents (25¢) a share on the 
Capital Stock of this Corpora- 
tion, payable March 30, 1951 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 20, 1951. 


HENRI SADACCA 


President 
March 7, 1951. 























PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 141 


The Board of Directors on February 21, 
1951, declared a cash dividend for the 
first quarter of the year of 50 cents per 
share upon the Company's Common 
Capital Stock. This dividend will be 
paid by check on April 12, 1951, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 13, 1951. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Becxett, Treasurer 
San Francisco, California 














The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of 6214. cents a share on the out- 
standing 5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
and 68% cents a share on the outstanding 


514% Cumulative Preference Convertible 
Stock, both payable April 2, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
on March 19, 1951. A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 25 cents a share and an extra divi- 
dend of 15 cents a share were declared on 
the outstanding Common Stock, payable 
March 31, 1951 to stockholders of record at 


the close of business on March 19, 1951. 
M. G. SHEVCHIK, Secretary. 
February 28, 1951. 
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The Investment Service That Can 
Add to Your Investment Results 
Is Not Really an Expense 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


es Brings You == 


(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed 
from week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which 
enable you to handle your security investments to better advantage. 

(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides con- 
taining our independent ratings and statistical data on 1,900 listed stocks) : 
(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 

(d) “Stock Factograph” studies of 1,614 issues in one handy indexed Quick 
Reference Manual of 288 pages (8% x 10% inches)—1950-51 Revised 36th 
Annual Edition. (Factograph Book sold separately for $4.50.) 
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FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 


for FINANCIAL WORLD's 


4-Part 


1950-51 Revised 288-page $4.50 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" BOOK Free. 
(or, send $11 for 6 months’ complete service with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 


(1 Check here if subscription is NEW. 


(Mar. 14) § 
Investment Service, including : 
(1 Check here if RENEWAL. & 


City 
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Dividend Changes 


Boeing Airplane: $1 payable March 
23 to stock of record March 13. Last 
year company paid a similar amount 
March 31 and $2 November 20. 

Boston & Maine: Initial dividends of 
$5.58 on the new $5 preferred and $1 on 
the new common of which $3.08 on the 
preferred and 50 cents on the common 
will be payable June 1 to holders of 
record May 10; $1.25 on the preferred 
and 25 cents on the commen payable 
September 1 to holders of record August 
10 and $1.25 on the preferred and 25 
cents on the common payable December 
1 to holders of record November 9. The 
declarations were conditional upon final 
successful termination of a suit by a 
small minority group of shareholders. 

Clark Controller: 40 cents payable 
March 15 to stock of record March 9. 
The company paid 35 cents in December. 

Climax Molybdenum: 50 cents pay- 
able March 31 to stock of record March 
15. Last quarterly payment was 25 cents 
in December. 


Continental Foundry & Machine: 5( 
cents payable March 30 to stock of rec- 
ord March 16. The company paid 40 
cents in each of the first three quarters 
of last year and 80 cents in December. 

Curtis Publishing: Additional dividend 
of $1 on the prior preferred payable 
April 1 to stock of record March 8. The 
prior preferred is entitled to regular 
dividends of $3 a year and $1 additional 
if earned. The current quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents previously declared also will 
be paid April 1. 

Decca Records: Quarterly of 17% cents 
payable March 30 to stock of record 
March 16. The company had been pay- 
ing 12% cents quarterly since June 1948. 

Goodrich (B. F): 50 cents on the new 
common payable March 31 to stock of 
record March 8. This is equivalent to 
$1.50 on the new stock resulting from a 
3-for-1 split in January. 

Hercules Powder: 55 cents payable 
March 24 to stock of record March 12. 
Last year, the company paid 45 cents 
in March, 55 cents in June, 80 cents in 
September and $1.50 at the year-end. 

Lane Bryant: Extra of one share for 
each 20 shares held payable April 3 to 
stock of record March 15. 

Maracaibo Oil: Semi-annual of 15 
cents payable April 4 to stock of record 
March 21. Last year the company paid 
12 cents each in April and October. 

Morris (Philip): Stock dividend of one 
share for each 20 held, payable April 30 
to stock of record April 2, and quarterly 
of 75 cents payable April 16 to stock of 
record April 2. 

Mountain States Power: 21 cents pay- 
able April 20 to stock of record March 
31. The old common, recently split three- 
for-one, received 62% cents at quarterly 
intervals. 

Oliver Corp: Quarterly of 60 cents 
payable March 31 to stock of record 
March 9. Previously company paid 50 
cents quarterly. 

Ryerson & Haynes: 12% cents pay- 
able March 14 to stock of record March 
9.° The previous payment was 15 cents 


-im.December, ° ." . 


United Merchants & Manufacturets: 


“Extra of 15 cents and quarterly of 25 


cents, both payable March 14 
of record March 7. 


to stock 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1951 1950 
40 Weeks to February 3 


Food Fair Stores $1.86 $1.30 


36 Weeks to February 3 
United Board & Carton... 2.21 0.08 


9 Months to January 31 
2.03 


Austin, Nichols d Pos 
Crown Zellerbach 5.71 4.49 
Thompson-Starrett D0.39 0.02 


6 Months to January 31 
Addressograph-Multigraph 3.06 3.17 
Argus Cameras 0.71 0.41 
Froedtert Grain & Malt.. 0.76 0.76 
Higbie Manufacturing.... . 0.54 
Jacobs (F. L.) Co ‘ D0.23 
Royal Typewriter y 1.45 
Souls 4A, GB 6 lo cicadei:. ; 2.78 
Susquehanna Mills 0.34 
Waukesha Motor 0.15 


3 Months to January 31 
Divee Gates 5 asd... 0.43 0.33 
Dresser Industries . 0.07 
Marathon Corp. ......... ‘ 0.86 
Oliver TR: oie. : 0.93 
Servel, Inc D0.46 


1949 

12 Months to December 31 

Admiral Corp 9.53 4.12 
Air Products ‘ 0.25 
Alpha Portland Cement. . ‘ 5.52 
American Ice . 1.03 


American Tobacco 

Amer. Writing Paper 
Armco Steel 

Armstrong Cork 

Atlanta Gas Light 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton. . 
ae 
Bayuk Cigars 

Breeze Corps 

Briggs & Stratton 
| 6 
Brown Rubber 

Balen bs 5 csi cates 
Burroughs Adding Mach. 
Calumet & Hecla 

Carolina Pwr. & Lt 
Certain-teed Prod 
Chrysler Corp 
Congoleum- Nairn 
Container Corp 
Continental Can 


pt Se sae SS 
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Dewey & Almy Chem..... 
Dobeckmun Co. .......... 
Doehler-Jarvis 

Durham Hosiery Mills.... 
Easy Washing Mach 
| RR 
Edison Bros. Stores 
FICHE We oes ckesas ce 
Fuller (G. A.) Co 

Gair (Robt.) Co 

General Ry. Signal 
General Tel 
Georgia-Pacific Plywood. 
Glenmore Distillers 

Good Humor 

Goodrich (B. F.) Co 
Graham-Paige 

Great Northern Paper.... 
Greenfield Tap & Die 
Grumman Aircraft 
Hammermill Paper 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1950 1949 


12 Months to December 31 

Hama (M. A.).......2.. $12.32 $9.44 

Homestake Mining . 1.43 

Howe Sound . 3.67 

Interlake Iron : 

Int’l Business Machines... A 1 

Int’! Petroleum 

Iowa Pwr. & Lt 

Jefferson Lake Sulphur... 

Lorillard (P.) Co 

Lynn Gas & Elec 

Marlin-Rockwell 

Mesta Machine 

Middle South Utilities... . 

PN eee 

Minneapolis-Honeywell .. 

Mullins Mfg. ............ 

National Acme 

Nat’l Automotive Fibres. . 

Nat’l Gypsum 

Nat’l Supply 

Nat’l Tea 

Nat’! Vulcanized Fibre... 

BE BONG) Liki s olpte ss va 

Nicholson File 

Pacific Mills 

Pacific Tin 

yg © ISS Paap 

Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke... 

Regal Shoe 

Reliable Stores 

Reo Motors 

Richman Bros. .......... 

Richmond Radiator 

Robbins Mills 

Robertshaw-Fulton 

Rohm & Haas 

|” fe eee : 

Ruppert (Jacob) 

St. Joseph Lt. & Pwr..... 

San Diego Gas & Elec.... 

a ee 

Sonoco Products 

So. Indiana Gas & Elec... 

Stand. Fruit & Steamship. 

Standard Oil (Indiana) .. 

Standard Steel Spring.... 

Superior Portland Cement 

Superior Steel 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 

Texas & Pacific 

Thompson Products 

Timken Roller Bearing. . 

Towmotor Corp 

Trane Co. 

Underwood Corp 

Union Oil of Calif 

United Carbon 

United Elastic 

United Fruit 

U. S. Envelope 

U. S. Freight 

U. S. Playing Card 

United Transit 

Van Raalte Co 

Victor Chem. Works 

Westinghouse Elec ; A 

York Corrugating 3.14 1, 
26 Weeks to December 31 

Columbia Pictures 0.79 1.22 
6 Months to December 31 

Club Aluminum Prod..... 0.71 0.41 

Cornell-Dubilier Elec..... 0.74 0.68 

Huyler’s ; D0.17 

Manhattan Shirt ; 1.37 

Starrett (L. S.) Co r 0.70 

Universal Winding . 1.25 


D—Delficit. 
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How to set the 
most from your 
investments 


announcing a 
New Watching Service 
Aw you missing profit opportuni- 
ties because you can’t watch your 
investments all the time? You need 
to know about our free Watching Ser- 
vice that is helping many investors 
improve both income and capital 
worth. 
From more than fifty sources of in- 
formation, items affecting your invest- 
ments are briefed and mailed to you. 
That way, it’s easy to keep up to date 
on important new developments that 
may mean profits for you. Write to- 
day for full information on our free 
Watching Service. 


IRA HAUPT & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 6, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-6000 














SAFEWAY STORES 


INCORPORATED 


Preferred and Common 
Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safeway 
Stores, Incorporated, on February 28, 
1951, declared quarterly dividends on 
the Company’s $5.00 par value Com- 
mon stock and 4% Preferred Stock. 

The dividend on the Common 
Stock is at the rate of 60c per share 
and is payable April 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 21, 1951. 

The Dividend on the 4% Preferred 
Stock is at the rate of $1.00 per share 
and is payable April 1, 1951 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business March 21, 1951. 

MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary. 
February 28, 1951. 

















MARCH 14, 1951 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


202nd Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable March 
30, 1951, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 15 
1951. Checks will be mailed 


H. C. ALLAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia 32, March 2, 1951 
OS RRS seni 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


A PROFIT SHARING OPPORTUNITY 
WITHOUT ANY INVESTMENT IN THE 
MONTCLAIR, N. J., AREA 


Wanted: A man to take over the management of 
a garage and gas station in Montclair, N. J., 
area. Mechanical and automotive experience while 
helpful is not essential. No age limitations, but 
good health, pleasing personality and sound busi- 
ness background are essential. Part-time basis 
might be considered. Write in detail with 
references to: 
Box No. 629, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, N. Y. C. 6 








ATTENTION SCREW DRIVER 
MANUFACTURERS! 


Inventor of improvement in screw drivers, with 
leverage attachment and anti-friction palm grip, 
providing unusually convenient and heavy lever- 
age—-patented in U. S. and Canada, wants to 
contact large, responsible and well established 
screw driver manufacturer to discuss production 
and marketing of this device on cash and royalty 
basis. 

Box No. 627, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, NYC-6 





Sweetheart Tea House 
ON THE MOHAWK TRAIL 
SHELBORNE FALLS, MASS. 
Famous fifty years, completely equipped, fully 
stocked china, etc. Antique furnishings valued at 











$25,000. Three buildings, guests, cottages, dress 
aud gift shop. 

BARGAIN 
New cocktail lounge. 42 acres. Contact R. A. 
Lussier. 56 Warren Ter., Longmeadow, Mass. 

FLORIDA 

ENJOY FLORIDA 

in your own home, at famous Ponte Vedra Beach. Over 
an acre of tropical trees, lawn and flowers. Splendid 


swimming. golf, tennis and a near-perfect year-round 
climate. Could not be duplicated today under $100,000. 
Offered with some furniture and equipment. Possession 
this season. 4 bedrooms, 4 baths, 2 maids’ rooms. An 
unusual opportunity. Photographs anq full particulars. 


McKEAN & HARLOW 


WoOrth 4-2265 141 Broadway, New York 6 





NEW YORK 





SKANEATELES, N. Y. 


Once in a lifetime is such a beautiful home 
available in this charming village on Skaneateles 
Lake (18 miles west of Syracuse). 

The house, up-to-date and modern in every 
respect, has 5 bedrooms and 3 baths up. Its 
living room and dining room overlook “The most 
beautiful body of water in the world,’’ as Skane- 
ateles was termed by Lincoln’s Secretary of State. 

The setting is superb, right in the village, on 
the lake, yet almost completely secluded by its 
lovely grounds, trees and landscaping. For details 
write 


Mr. FRANK HAVEMEYER 


Skaneateles, N. Y., or phone Skaneateles 56 


BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


Owner retiring must sell his Georgian Colonial 
home in exclusive residential section of Bronxville. 
Near station and school. Has unusual charm and 
is in excellent condition. Center hall plan. Large 
reception hall with fireplace between attractive liv- 
ing room and dining room. Laundry off roomy 
kitchen. 4 bdrms, 2 bths on 2d floor. 2 bedrms, 
1 bth on 3d. Two-car attached garage. Attrac- 
tively landscaped % acre. Low taxes. Price near 
$38,500. For appt. to inspect, write owner, 


Box 628, Financial World, 86 Trinity Pl., N.Y.C.-6 





or 
Phone: BRonxville 2-3888 
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Street News 





Treasury-FRB accord raises moral issue in Government's 


investment banking suit—Pension funds bloom to maturity 


| Treasury Department and the 
Federal Reserve Board now are 
closer to seeing eye-to-eye on the 
subject of their conflicting func- 
tions. No one had ever claimed that 
the Federal Reserve disapproved of 
supporting the Government bond 
market so as to make the path easier 
for future offerings. The Board’s con- 
tention was simply that this should 
not be done to the detriment of credit 
regulation. Secretary Snyder finally 
compromised on his bond support 
principle but only to the extent of con- 
senting to an arrangement calculated 
to make the job of price stabilization 
easier for the Federal Reserve. 


Treasury Secretary Snyder and 
Chairman McCabe of the Federal Re- 
serve Board are standing in the center 
of one ring in an interesting circus. 
That ring is brightly illuminated. In 
another ring, not so well lighted, 
stands another member of President 
Truman’s Cabinet. He is the Attorney 
General who, not in person but re- 
presented by specially appointed as- 
sistants is espousing a different cause. 
This branch of the Government is 
holding forth in the Federal Court in 
Foley Square. It is trying a major 
segment of the investment banking 
community for alleged conspiracy. 
One of the complaints of the Adminis- 
tration has to do with the generations- 
old practice of pegging bond or stock 
prices while a new issue is being 
distributed. 

On the moral issue, financial men 
doing a private business ask what is 
the difference between maintaining an 
artificial market for Government se- 
curities and stabilizing the market for 
corporate issues while capital is being 
raised for industry. 


Much sooner than was generally 
expected, the bond market influence 
of pension fund investment is making 
itself felt. It sustained high grade 
bonds during January and February 


when Government issues were soften- 
ing despite official buying. A year 
ago when large industrial corpora- 
tions, one after another, were yield- 
ing to labor-union demands for liberal 
social security to supplement the gov- 
ernment-administered type, it was 
freely predicted that in time pension 
funds would become a force to take 
the play away from the big insurance 
companies. The forecasters were re- 
ferring to the dominating position the 
insurers have been occupying in the 
new issues market. 

What they did not foresee was that 
pension trustees would so soon start 
generating securities for their own 
account just as the insurance com- 
panies started doing a few years back. 
Pension funds, as a market force, 
came to full maturity the other day 
when the trust departments of four 
leading New York banks arranged to 
take privately an entire $40 million 
issue of American Can Company de- 
bentures running for 25 years. 


The agitation for and against 
year-round closing of the New York 
Stock Exchange on Saturdays is not 
confined to the late summer when the 
four-months’ summer schedule is 
drawing to a close. It is going on 
right now with the summer season 
three months off. Banks may have 
much to say on the subject. Closed 
on all Saturdays, they have lost much 
business, and no source of income can 
be ignored in these days of low in- 
terest rates and high percentage of 
idle reserves. The banks cannot af- 
ford to have any customers, like se- 
curity buyers and sellers, change 
their habits. 


A big deal like the $420 million 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
debenture offering to nearly a million 
stockholders emphasizes the disadvan- 
tage in banks being closed when the 
Exchange is open for business. The 


offering period embraces five Satur- 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAI 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap. 
ital enhancement, income, o1 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives ; 


Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 
inaugurate your program ; 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary ; 


Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 
ment position; 


(6) 


(7) Furnish monthly comment or 


your investment program. 


Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


(8) 





Mall us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better Investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly mederate. 





You incur no obligation. 





FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6,N.Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to 
me) how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me. 

My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement [] 


NAME 


| 


Pe 


(March 14) 








days. Investment firms which nor- 
mally observe Saturday holidays have 
had their specialists in bonds, stock 
and rights continually on the job. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


March 14: American Brake Shoe, Con- 
cord Gas, Fairbanks Co.; Garlock Pack- 
ing; General Public Service; Gillette 
Safety Razor; Hartford Gas; New York 
& Honduras Rosario; Philadelphia Co. ; 
Pierce Governor; Savannah Sugar Refin- 
ing. 

March 15: Anchor Hocking Glass; 
Bickfords Inc.; Central Aguirre Sugar ; 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric; 
Grayson-Robinson Stores; Greif Brothers 
Cooperage; National Fuel Gas; Penmans 
Ltd. 

March 16: Atlantic City Sewerage; Bay- 
state Corp.; Davenport Water; Eastern 
Bakeries ; Fall River Electric Light; Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber; Longines-Witt- 
nauer Watch; National Shirt Shops; Ply- 
mouth Cordage. 

March 19: Beverly Gas & Electric; 
Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio; Chicago 
Corp.; Dana Corp.; General Cable Corp. ; 
Goodman Manufacturing; Gotham Hosi- 
ery; Haverhill Electric; Philip Morris. 

March 20: All-Penn Oil & Gas; Ameri- 
can Book; Angerman Co.; Boston Edi- 
son; Consolidated Dry Goods; Cunning- 
ham Drug Stores; Detroit Edison ; Empire 
Southern Gas ; Gimbel Brothers ; Haverhill 
Gas Light; Hoffman Radio; Kendall Re- 
fining; Krueger Brewing; Oklahoma Gas 
& Electric; Texas & Pacific Railway. 

March 21: Air Reduction; American 
Natural Gas; Atlantic City Electric; Aus- 
tin, Nichols; City Stores; Commodore 
Hotel; Consolidated Royalties; Franklin 
Process; R. Hoe & Co.; Indiana Associ- 
ated Telephone; Pennsylvania Power; 
Portland Gas Light; Rich’s Inc. ; Shawini- 
gan Water & Power; United Drill & Tool. 


| 






INANCE 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Dividends have been de- 
clared by The Board of 
Directors as follows: 

COMMON STOCK 
Quarterly dividend of 
$.35 per share on the 
Company’s $1 par value 
common stock. 
CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE 

STOCK 


$.56%4 per share on the Company’s 4% % 
cumulative preferencestock. 


The dividends are payable April 2, 1951 to 
stockholders of record at close of business, 
March 13, 1951. 


CORPORATION 


_ Witiiam B. Par, Jr. 
Vice-President and Secretary 
February 28, 1951 

















REYNOLDS 
METALS | 
COMPANY 


Reynolds Metals Building 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


The regular dividend of one dollar 
thirty-seven and one-half cents 
($1.375) a share on the outstanding 
514% cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred stock has been declared for the 
quarter ending March 31, 1951, pay- 
able April 1, 1951, to holders of 








record at the close of business March 
20, 1951. 

A dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) 
a share on the outstanding common 
stock has been declared payable 
April 1, 1951, to holders of record at 
the close of business March 20, 1951. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 
Checks will be mailed by Bank of 
the Manhattan Company. 


ALLYN DILLARD, Secretary 
Dated, March 5, 1951 




















Invader from Sweden 








Recentiy iniroduced to the domestic 
market by Facit, Incorporated, a newly 
formed American subsidiary of Aktie- 
bolaget Atvidabergs Industrier of 
Stockholm, Sweden, is this newly de- 
signed calculating machine. The sim- 
ple two-banked keyboard with only ten 
digits assures high speed operation 
with one hand. 

















ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND fr AN NO. 148 
WI 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation has 
declared a quarterly dividend amounting to 
Seventy-five Cents (75¢) pet share on the out- 
standing Common Stock of the Corporation, 
payable on April 10, 1951 toshareholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on March 15, 1951. 


A. P. Tyler, Secretary. 














= UDY 
UNITED DYE & CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION 


Preferred Dividend No. 121 
A dividend of $1.75 per share on 

the Preferred Stock of the corporation 
has this day been declared, payable 
April 2, 1951, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 
16, 1951. Checks will be mailed. 

Harotp E. MItTcHELL, Treasurer 
Dated: March 7, 1951 
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Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. 


Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 





Incorporated: 1897, Indiana, as a reorganization of an established com- 
pany; itself reorganized in 1946 when securities exchange plans made 
no provisions for holdings of former parent Louisville & Nashville. Office: 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 5, Ill. Annual meeting: Third 
Wednesday in March in Indianapolis, Ind. Number of stock trust certi- 


ficate holders (December 31, 1949): Cl. ‘‘A’’, 1,158; Cl. ““B”’, 643 
Capitalization: 

Ser Sh ME... cs ce nch beaks haan teen beaweee Geka occces $23,617,796 
*tCommon stock Class A 5% partic. cum. to extent “earned 


og ee Ree ee ee ere oeee. 343,714 shs 
*tCommon stock Class B (no par)........eeeeeees coscccnoseeleestee OS 


{Callable at 


*Deposited in voting trust expiring January 10, 1956. 
25. after latter has re- 


tParticipates share for share with Class A 
ceived $1.25 a share. 


Business: Known as the Monon, company operates about 
541 miles of track in Illinois, Indiana and Kentucky. Main 
line extends from Chicago to Louisville, and branches run 
from Michigan City, Ind., to Indianapolis, Ind. Bituminous 
coal is the leading single traffic item, followed by stone, 
petroleum products, lumber, cement, corn and wheat. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $3.5 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.4 
million. Book value of Class “A” stock, $57.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor made regular preferred pay- 
ments in 1899-31, on common 1902-13, 1916-17 and 1920-31; 
initial dividend on “A” stock, $1.25 per share, payable Feb- 
ruary 15, 1951, arrears $3.75 per share; none on “B” stock. 

Outlook: Improved earnings position reflects high rate of 
industrial activity in area served by road and its connections, 
which should be maintained for at least the duration of the 
defense program. Prospective record crop yields in 1951 
promise further to sustain traffic at profitable level. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS A COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 195@ 
Earned per share.... $5.68 $3.57 $1.53 Deficit Deficit Deficit Deficit $2.41 
ee sdsnccaenn ace Listed N. Y. S. E. , 19% 10% 155% 10 16% 
SO pcb abu kh snaemee —— May, 1946 —— 7 4% 7™% 5% ™ 





*Giving effect to reorganization plan. {Partly estimated. 








Brazilian Traction, Light & Power Co., Ltd. 





Incerporated: 1912, Canada, acquiring several established companies. 


Office: 25 King Street West, Toronto 1, Canada. Annual meeting: in 
June. Approximate number of registered stockholders: Preferred, 200; 
ordinary, 29,000. 


Capitalization: 
Pee SOR ONES 3s cok cet coke once es becmabeece $50,542,594 
Seaisiary Sone ter Det... <. <csvccccscssscens $15,760,830 





7Preferred stock 6% cum. conv. 


($100 par).. 3,934 shs 
Ordinary stock (no par) 


ksh anesn und se onhane swede eeebene ee 7,029,893 shs 


*Includes $40,542,594, part of $90 million International Bank loan, that 
can be drawn as required for expansion. {Convertible into ordinary stock 
at any time on the basis of 3 preferred shares for 10 ordinary shares. 


Digest: A holding company; subsidiaries supply electric, ° 


traction, telephone and gas service to cities of Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos, and adjoining territories, em- 
bracing the principal coffee growing area and commercial 
and banking communities. Territory has 20 million popula- 
tion. Subsidiaries supply about 65% of the power and 80% 
of the telephones in Brazil. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $29.8 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash (including Brazilian 
currency), $13.4 million; Canadian Gov’ts, $15.2 million. Regu- 
lar dividend payments on preferred: on common, 1912-17, 
1921-32, 1936-38 and 1941 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORDS AND PRICE RANGE OF ORDINARY STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
*Earned per share... $2.72 $3.11 $3.15 $3.28 $3.69 $3.85 $4.51 $2.97 
TDividends paid .... 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
High (N. Y. Curb).. 23% 21% 26 27% 22% 19% 18% 21% 
Lew (N. Y. Curb).. 11% 17% 20 18% 14 13% 15% 16% 


*Before preferred dividends but on ordinary shareg assuming complete conversion. 
tPayable in Canadian funds, less 15% non-resident tax. {Eight months to August 
31 vs. $2.93 in same 1949 period. 








Incorporated: 1929, Michigan, as a consolidation of three established com- 





panies. Office: 1500 Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. Annual meeting: 
Third Thursday in May. Number of stockholders (March 16, 1950): 
Preferred, 2,068; common, 7,577. 

Capitalization: 

Oe SAO. Nn. acdc ken nedr eed ssacgardevaesnenssnssenas $4,350,000 
*Preferred stock $2.25 cum. conv. ($50 par). o0becsecesceckeee GD 
Common. stock (NO PAaTr)..cccccccccsccsccccccevccseveces ++e.-785,000 shs 


$968,357 


~ *Callable at $51.25 through September 1, 1955 and $50 thereafter; 
convertible into 12/3 common shares through September 1, 1955. 


Minority interest 


Tere eee eee eee ee eee eee eee ee eee eeeeereeee 











Business: Makes automobile parts, including shock ab- 
sorbers, bumpers, grille guards, ignition locks, brake and 
gear shift levers, air cleaners, oil purification equipment, 
crankshafts, camshafts, etc.; primarily for original equip- 
ment. Also makes parts and accessories for airplanes, farm 
implements, railroads, marine equipment, refrigerators, etc. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $12.7 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $5.9 million; Gov'ts, 
$2.1 million. Book value of common stock, $15.30 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon (Class “B,” reclassified as common in 1945), 1929-30; 
1935-37; 1939-45 and 1947 to date. 

Outlook: Company has achieved a fair degree of diversifica- 
tion, but operating results normally are largely shaped by 
trends in automobile industry, the major customer group. 

Comment: Shares are a cyclical speculation. 
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EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.. ils i = $1.80 $1.26 $1.35 $4.61 $2.85 n. be $$2.69 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 0.75 None 1.00 1.00 1.2% 
TAM ckcccvcccccses my 18% 25% ~ 23% 19 18% be 14 

BE | cebhecs ch cedenn 9% 13% 165% 12% 13 11 9% 10% 





*After $0.65 contingency reserve; includes unreported postwar refunds. 


+Nine months 
to September 30 vs. $2.17 in same 1949 period. 








Monsanto Chemical Company 





Incorporated: 1933, in Delaware; founded 1901. 


Office: 1760 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4. Mo. 


Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. 





Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): Preference, 3,224; common, 
15,637. 

Capitalization: 

Lets . tote Oe s 00600 Sih ee 37ST 6 3 OER Rd Sewage - $30,487,500 
*Preference stock $3.85 cum. series ‘ SF seen ce ateeacamnen' 150,000 shs 
Common stock ($5 par)....ccccsccccccccescce waisabieneneas 4,868,189 shs 
ee rrr errr rr rer reer Tr $1,898,918 

*Privately sold, largely to insurance companies, in July, 1950. 


Business: Largest U. S. manufacturer of medicinal and fine 
chemicals. Also produces heavy and intermediate chemicals, 
coal tar derivatives, industrial ethyl, alcohol, phosphorus, 
chemicals for rubber, lacquers, plastics and silicon materials. 
Jointly with American Viscose has formed a textile fiber 
research and development company. 

Management: Under active guidance of the founder’s son. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1950, $88.1 million; ratio, 4.8-to-1; cash, $28.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $27.5 million. Book value of common stock, $29.48 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Sales and earnings tend to fluctuate in sympathy 
with the general business cycle, but over the longer term 
further substantial growth should result from introduction 
of new products and new uses for old ones. 

Comment: Both preferred and common stocks are of good 
investment quality. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE @F COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.19 $1.27 $1.16 $2.87 $8.59 7$3.95 $8.74 $5.37 
Dividends paid ..... 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.08 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.62% 
High ..ccccccces «++ 30% 295% 39 64 63 61 57 77% 
LOW ccccccccccccces 20% 24% 26% 35% sot a5 ist 54 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 split in July, 1946. tIncludes $0.26 Texas City net insurance 


recovery. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 
before the record date. 


Hidrs. 
Pay- of 

Company able Record 
Advance Aluminum | 

CORE oink oases Ql2%c 3-15 3-1 
Amer. Agric. Chem...Q75c 3-29 3-15 
Amer. Bank Note....... 2c 42 «3-12 

Deo Gi Bin e4< scases Q75¢ 4-2 3-12 
Amer. Manufacturing..Q25c 4-1 3-15 
Amer. Metal Prod.....Q50c 3-28 3-16 
Amer. Ship Building..... $1 3-21 3-8 
Amer. Natural Gas..Q40c 5-1 4-16 
Amer. Tobacco 

Ae MBinisavin cases Q$1.50 4-2 3-9 
Apex Electrical......... 25c 4-2 3-20 
Arnold Constable...Q1I2%c 4-5 3-14 
Atlantic City Elec.....Q3Uc 4-16 3-22 
Automatic Steel Prod...10c 3-31 3-15 
Ayrshire Collieries...... 25c 43-28 ~— 3-15 
Babcock & Wilcox...... 50c 4-2 3-12 
Baldwin Securities...... 25c 6-1 5-15 
Barbet Giles scca sts: 62%c 4-2 3-19 
Basic Refractories....Q25c 3-15 3- 6 
Beatrice Foods........ Q50c 4-2 3-14 

Do 33% pf.......-. Q843% 4-2 3-14 
Bell Tel. of Canada..*Q50c 4-16 3-15 
Birdsboro Steel Fdry....20c 3-26 3-12 
Black & Decker...... Q50c 3-30 3-15 
Bohack (H. C.)...... $1.25 3-30 3-8 
Book-of-Month * Club.Q25« 4-2 3-16 
Borg-Warner ........- $1 4-2 3-14 

Do 34% pf....... QO8&7%4ce 4-2 = 3-14 
Bridgeport Gas Lt.....Q35c 3-31 3-14 
DONS Bea ae havens Q35e 4-2 3-15 

io, ae. eer Q50c 4-2 3-15 
Bucyrus-Erie .......... 40c 4-2 3-16 
Canna TRE cinitopeeis 75c 3-31 = 3-12 

gs Se reer 75c 403-31 = 3-12 
Capital City Prod....Q12% 3-19 3-12 
Carey Baxter & 

KG ici chev ndvs Q25c 3-23 3-7 
Carrier Corp. 

GS OP ig ia eg 5 cs Q50c 4-14 3-30 
Carriers & General...... 10c 4-2 3-16 
ge eS Aes 75c 41 «3-12 

Cr. 2 a, Q$1.75 4-1 3-12 
Cerro de Pasco......... 25c 4633-30 3-16 
Certain-teed Prod.....Q25c 3-22 3-12 
Chic. Pneumatic Tool...50c 4-2 3-19 
Clark Controller........ 40c 3-15 3-9 
Climax Molybdenum....50c 3-31 3-15 
Cont: ak kasd Ss Ghd $1 4-2 3-16 
Colo, Fuel & Iron...Q37%c 3-30 3-12 
Continental Baking....Q40c 4-1 3-16 
Cont’l Fdry & Mach....50c 3-30 3-16 
Continental Motors ....10c 3-31 3-9 
Cooper-Bessemer ..... Q50c 3-28 3-14 
Corning Glass Works...25c 3-31 3-19 
Creameries of Amer...Q25c 3-31 3-10 
Decca Records...... Q17%c 8 3-30=— 3-16 
Dejay Stores......... 12%c 4-2 3-15 
Doehler-Jarvis ....... Q50c 3-30 3-16 
Duke Power ..........- 75c 4-2 3-16 
Dunhill Int’l ......... Q25c 3-26 3-15 
East. Stainless Steel....20c 3-27 3-12 
Elec. Storage Battery...50c 3-30 3-15 
Eliott Cais cis ben Q25c 3-31 3-19 

EO: eth abiavees needa ElS5c 3-31 3-19 

Do 5% pf......... Q62%c 4-2 3-19 

Do 5%4% pf....... Q68%c 42 3-19 
Ely Walker Dry Gds...Q25c 6-1 5-12 

Do 7% Ist pi......... $70 7-16 6-27 

Do 6% 2nd pf....... S60c 7-16 6-27 
Emerson Elec. Mfg....Q35¢ 3-31 3-15 
Family Finance....... Q35e 42 3-13 


MARCH 14, 1951 





Company 
Federal Min. & Smelt... .$1 
Ferro Enamel........ Q40c 
Florsheim Shoe Cl. A.. .25c 
Do Cl. B 
Foremost Dairies ..... Q20c 
ve, Q 
ee Seer ee Q50c 


Gen. Realty & Util.....S25c 
General Time Corp... .Q50c 


Goebel Brewing....... Q10c 
i a) Ses SS eee Q25c 
Do 3%4% pi....... Q93%4c 


Griesdieck West. Brew. .50c 
Halliburton Oil Well 


| Seah spake Q62%c 

BE wigs dana n eee Q62%c 
Hayes Industries...... Q25c 
Helme (Geo. W.)...... 40c 

SRS Artie Q43%4c 
Hercules Motors ..... Q25c 
Hercules Powder....... 55c 
Holland Furnace...... Q50c 
Woe 6h.) CG .cae...- 12%c 

PG, Mires nankess Q25c 
Houston Oil.......... Q50c 
Mubinger Coe... :+:-- Ql5ce 
Interstate Dept. 

SiGreS Hielsadb ics O62%c 
Kirkland Lake Gold. ..*S2c 
ee Ck cnaa xcs « Q50c 
Laclede Christy....... Q35c 
Lake Shore Mines..... *15c 
Lone Star Cement....... $1 


Louisville G. & E.....Q45c 

Lowenstein (M.) & 
WOR eee re se eedes 
Do 4%4% pf....... Q$1.07 

Ludwig Baumann..... Q25c 


Maracaibo Oil Explor..15c 
Marchant Calculating 

ia halen ab a Q62%c 
Macy (R. H.) Co.....Q50c 
McGraw-Hill Pub......50c 
McKee (Arthur G.) 

Gh Beavervewwe.... 0 75c 
McKesson & Robbins. .Q60 


Mead Johnson ........ 15c 

SE Ni eh ie antes as «4 E5c 
Miller-Wohl .......... 10c 
Minn, & St. L. Ry....... 25c 
Montana-Dakota Util..22%c 
Mueller Brass.......... 30c 
Murray Corp......... Q50c 

eee Q50c 
(ee ee 15 


Myers (F. E.) & Bro. ..75c 


National Supply...... 040c 

Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
New England Elec... . .Q20c 
New England Tel. & 


WO Frese Eas a $1.50 
Noma Electric ......... 25c 
Cree Cel wc ccccs Q60c 
Omnibus Corp.......... 25c 

/ eye FP Q$2 
Pabco Products......... 15c 

De Sie kiwi i....... Q$1 
Pacific Tel. & Tel... ..$1.75 

ok. SS er Q$1.50 
Phillips Screw......... O8c 
Pitts. Metallurgical..... 50c 
Polaris Mining ........ 10c 
Reed Roller Bit........ 25c 


Pay- 
able 


6-25 
4-2 
4- 2 
4- 2 
4- 2 
4. 2 


3-30 
4- 2 
3-30 


4- 2 


3-24 


4-15 
4-15 
3-31 
3-10 


4-14 


5- 1 
4-2 


he 2 
4-16 
3-30 
4-16 


3-28 
4-2 
3-31 


4- 4 


4-15 
4-2 
3-13 


4- 2 
3-15 
4- 2 
4. 2 
4. 2 
3-15 
4- 1 
3-29 
3-22 
4- 2 
3-31 
3-30 


4-2 
4- 2 
4- 2 


3-30 
3-30 


3-31 
4-2 
4-2 


3-27 
4-14 
3-30 
4-13 
3-16 
3-15 
3-24 
3-31 


Hldrs. 


° 

Record 
3- 9 
6- 5 
3-14 
3-14 
3-15 
3-15 
3-15 


3-16 
3-14 
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3-15 
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Hidrs. 
Pay- of 
Company able Record 
Reynolds Metals......-- 25¢ 41 3-20 
pO cee 50c 4-2 3-16 
Royal Typewriter..... Q50c 4-16 3-29 
je Q$1.75 4-16 3-29 
Ryerson & Haynes... .12/¢ 3-14 3-9 
Safeway Stores....... Q60c 41 = 3-21 
Do 4% pf........-+-- Q$1 4-1 3-21 
St. Joseph Lt. & 
De i ceesaehwee tens 37%4c 4603-22 3-9 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Fe ere $5 3-23 3-16 
Seaboard Air Line RR.Q$1 3-27 3-16 
Seagrave Corp........-- 60c 4-25 3-22 
Sharon Steel ......... Q75ce 3-30 3-16 
Sharp & Dohme........ 45c 3-28 = 3-13 
Smith (A. O.) Corp.....40c 5-1 4-2 
Smith (L. C.) Corona..50c 3-30 3-15 
RR ES acc aes deat Q25c 3-19 3-9 
So. Carolina E. & G..QISc 4-2 3-16 
| ne Q62%c 42 = 3-16 
NE EE. dan conss Q35e 3-31 3-14 
Starrett (L. S.) Co.....75¢ 3-29 3-19 
Stewart-Warner ..... Q35¢ 4-7 3-16 
Sun Chemical.......... Ibe 4-2 3-17 
Do $4.50 pfi....... Q112% 4-2 3-17 
Sun Life Assurance..Q75c 4-1 3-16 
Sunbeam Corp......... Q50 3-30 3-20 
Sylvania Elec. Prod...Q50c 4-2 3-20 
OIE RTs cass unviass Q$1 4-2 3-20 
Textron, Inc.......... Q50c 4-1 3-22 
RIM adicsna edi ees Q25« 4-14 4-2 
Une Gane Ce so scecsss 2c 4-2 3-12 
United Merchants & 
|. ee ee Q25« 3-14 3-7 
DNS? jp cdeav.caweetease ElSc 3-14 3-7 
U. S. Fidelity & Guar..50c 4-16 3-22 
| ree Q25c 3-13 3-9 
re Soe eee E25c 3-14 3-9 
Universal Cyclops Stl..Q25c 3-31 3-16 
satanic ieiidaiaadiald E15 3-31 3-16 
Universal Leaf Tob....Q30c 5-1 416 
Un. Stores $6 pf....Q$1.50 5-15 4-28 
U. S. Foil Cl A& B....20c 4-6 3-20 
Vulcan Detinning..... QO35e 3-20 3-9 
oe pee Q35e 4-20 4-10 
Ward Baking......... QO25c 4-1 3-16 
TO MIs eric such Q$1.37% 4-1 3-16 
Wayne Knitting Mills.Q35c 4-2 3-15 
Wheeling Steel......... 75c 4-2 3-9 
i eS aera Q$1.25 4-2 3-9 
White Motor ........ Q50c 3-24 3-10 
NONE, caacacascanss M25e 4-2 3-20 
Accumulations 
Bush Term. Bldgs. 
2 reer 4-1 3-15 
Eastern States Corp. 
). a ar ree $1.75 4-1 3-9 
BEV hind sce <s 150 4-1 3-9 
Hearst Cons. Publish. 
+ ie EY eer ee 43%c 3-15 3-1 
Stock 
Cerro de Pasco......... 5% 4-6 3-16 
Ely Walker Dry Gds...50% 4-14 3-16 
Omission 
Detroit Gray Iron Fdry. 
*In Canadian funds. A—Annual. E—FExtra. 


Q—Quarterly. M—Monthly. S—Semi-annual. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 





Incorporated : Montana, as successor to Anaconda Mining Company. 
Office: 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 
nesday in May at Washoe Smelter, Anaconda, Mont. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949): 123,279. 

C2pitalization: 

I OR oa oe ce vO SES On EDO e eee None 
eo a OD eee eee nae fF CU UCU 


Minority interest $3,373,782 

Business: World’s leading copper producer and refiner 
with potential annual capacity, including custom smelting, 
of 1.3 billion pounds; 1949 output, 888 million pounds. Also 
an important producer of lead, zinc, silver and other non- 
ferrous metals. Foreign properties include Andes Copper 
Mining Co., Chile Copper Co. and Greene-Cananea Copper 
Co. Fabricating subsidiaries include wholly-owned American 
Brass Co. and 70.6% owned Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1949, $199.1 million; ratio, 6.4-tol; cash, $53.5 million; U. S. 
and Canadian Gov’ts, $69.8 million. Book value of stock, 
$70.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1900-20, 1923-31 and 1936 to 
date. 

Outlook: Sales should hold at high level under indicated 
continued heavy demand for copper and other metals pro- 
duced by company. Profit margins are satisfactory and 
earnings should be well sustained despite rising taxes and 
increased costs. 

Comment: Shares are above-average copper issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share... $3.89 $3.62 $2.35 $2.75 $5.02 $6.16 $3.14 $3.42 
Dividends paid 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 3.00 3.50 2.50 3.00 
31% 29% 49 51% 42 41% 35% 40% 
24% 245% 2914 35 30% 30% 25% 27% 


“Before unreported depletion. Nine months: to September 30 vs. $2.40 in same 
1949 period. 





The New York Central Railroad Company 





Incorporated: 1914, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan, as consolidation of 10 roads; principal constituent originally 
incorporated 1869 as a consolidation of established companies. Offices: 
230 Park Avenue and 466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in May at Albany, N. Y. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1949): 55,297. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt (consolidated) 
Capital stock (no par) 
Minority interests 


$1,006 ,632,381 
*6,447,410 shs 
$76,952,326 


*Chesapeake & Ohio holds 400,000 shares (6.2%). 


Business: Operates approximately 11,000 miles of track. 
Main line runs from New York to Chicago; subsidiaries 
serve St. Louis, Cleveland, Detroit, southern Canadian cities 
and other points. Iron and steel products, petroleum and 
general manufactures are important revenue freight. Owns 
extensive real estate in New York City, also investments in 
other roads including about 25% of Reading Company stocks 
and 7.9% of Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $115.1 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash and equiva- 
lent, $118.2 million. Book value of stock, $174.44 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1870-1931, 1943-46 and 1949-50. 

Outlook: Increasing use of new equipment should account 
for large economies, but satisfactory earnings are reported 
only during periods of high general business activity. 

Comment: Poor record in times of low activity necessitates 
a speculative rating for the equity. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $9.7: $5.55 $3.79 D$1.62 $0.36 $2.28 $1.51 $2.84 
Dividends paid = 1.50 1.50 1.00 None None 0.50 1.00 


23% 35% 35% 22% 18% 18% 21% 
15% 21% 138% 12 12% 9% 11% 


D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1936. Delaware, succeeding a company organized in 1904 
to continue an established business. Office: Cunard B’ldg., 25 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April at 100 
W. Tenth St., Wilmington, Del. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1950): Preferred, 23,427; common, 75,972. 

Capitalization: 


Rm a MNO ca dca sass slp bucracd Sti a aie Ge SR Tes RA eae $1 56,064,000 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par) 933,887 shs 
Common stock (no par) 9,582,942 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: Completely integrated steel unit, second largest 
in the industry with an ingot steel capacity of 15 million 
tons per year; is also the foremost domestic shipbuilder and 
largest fabricator and erector of structural steel; a leading 
builder of railroad freight cars and an important manu- 
facturer of oil well, hydraulic and other machinery. In 1950, 
started development of large Brazilian manganese proper- 
ties, jointly with a Brazilian concern. 

Management: Exceptionally alert and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1950, $401.2 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $109.0 million; U. §. 
Gov’ts, $273.4 million. Book value of common stock, $77.94 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred arrears cleared in 1936. Paid 
on common 1916-24, 1929-32, 1936-37 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: A large scale postwar expansion and rehabilita- 
tion program should enable the company to meet prospec- 
tive heavy demand for steel and transportation equipment, 
arising from the needs of a civilian economy as well as for 
national defense purposes. 

Comment: Preferred is of upper medium grade; common 
is above-average in a cyclical group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1948 1949 1950 
+Earned per share... $4.87 i $3.47 $2.70 §$4.5 $9.36 $9.68 $12.15 
tEarned per share... 2.86 3.17 3.93 §4.¢ 12.34 9.68 13.22 
Dividends paid 2.00 2.00 , A 2.40 2.40 4.10" 
23 38% 3: 39% RI% 19% 
215% 2846 28 30% 23% 30% 
“* Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1948. +Before contingency, inventory and 


insurance reserves (credits in 1946, 1948 and 1950). tAfter such adjustments. §Re- 
stated by company. 








Mack Trucks, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1916, New York, as a reorganization of a company estab- 
lished in 1911. Office: Empire State Bldg., Fifth Ave. at 34th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1949): 12,221. 


Capitalization: 


Long term deb ; None 
Capital stock ($5 par) 1,494,668 shs 


Business: A leading independent manufacturer of motor 
trucks, buses and fire apparatus, its complete line of gasoline 
and diesel-powered trucks ranging up to 57% tons; also an 
important producer of marine diesel engines. Repair and 
parts business are important sources of revenues. Output 
6,866 units in 1949, vs. 9,795 in 1948 and 10,917 in 1947. 

Management: Capable; long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $34.3 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $4.9 million; 
inventories, $32.3 million. Book value of stock, $35.15 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922 to 1948 and 1951. 

Outlook: Military and civilian business should permit rea- 
sonably satisfactory volume in the period ahead, although 
trends in operating costs and cyclical influences will largely 
shape earnings results. 

Comment: Shares constitute a typical business cycle equity. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share.... $2.33 $3.00 $2.32 D$0.74 $5.52 $1.56 D$2.71 $0.93 
Dividends paid .... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.00 2.75 1.50 None None 


24 36 3836 30 27% 153% 18% 
17 23% 19% 20% 13% 9% 11% 


*Adjusted to 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. D—Deficit. 
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Hudson Motor Car Company 





RKO Pictures Corporation 





Incorporated: 1909, Michigan. Office: 126061 E. Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 
14, Mich. Annual meeting: May 20. Number of stockholders: About 
10,250. 

Capitalization: 


Long term debt 
Capital stock ($12.50 par) 


. *$7,000,000 
1,906,573 shs 


*Bank notes. 


Business: One of the leading independent builders of pas- 
senger automobiles and light delivery trucks. It has a plant 
capacity of about 250,000 cars annually and makes its own 
motors, transmissions, clutches, axles and many other com- 
ponents. During 1949 shipped 144,685 cars, a recent record. 
Currently producing aircraft engines for U. S. Navy. 

Management: A. E. Barit, associated with company since 
its formation, has been president since 1936. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1949, $46.3 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$33.2 million. Book value of stock, $34.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-32; 1937; 1943 to date. 

Outlook: Company is one of the smaller units in a highly 
competitive industry and while results should surpass the 
unimpressive pre-war showing, over the longer term both 
sales and earnings are expected to recede from the abnor- 
mally high levels of recent years. 

Comment: The shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Barned per share.... $1. 03 $1.07 $0.42 *$1.31 $3.17 $7.28 $5.30 $3.43 
Dividends paid .2 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.40 0.70 +1.70 2.50 
16% 34 34% 21% 22% 14% 17% 
8% 14% 14% 12% 125% 9 13 
*After 20 cents non-recurring loss. 


+Also paid 5% stock. 
vs. $3.11 in same 1949 period. 


tSix months to June 30 





Stone & Webster, Incorporated 


Incorporated: 1950, Delaware, to take over, under an anti-trust consent 
decree, the motion picture production and distribution business of Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum Corp., a 1939 successor in reorganization to a 1928 con- 
Solidation of established companies. Office: 1,270 Avenue of the Americas, 
New York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting: First Wednesday in December 
(changes to First Wednesday in June in 1952). Number of stockholders: 
Not reported (predecessor had about 25,500). 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt P $8,500,000 
Se NEO OU RIED ao ce tnc des wusncecemvetavancaennss 43,914,913 shs 


*Full borrowings under a bank credit agreement. 


{Director Howard R. 
Hughes owns about 24%. 


Business: A holding company, whose wholly owned sub- 
sidiaries, RKO Radio Pictures, RKO-Pathe and RKO Tele- 
visicn, comprise a completely integrated unit in production 
and distribution of feature pictures, short subjects and com- 
mercial and documentary films. Of gross film revenues in 
1949, distribution for independents accounted for 48%% and 
27%% of the total was derived from foreign markets. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Pro forma balance sheet 
discloses working capital of $40.7 million as of December 31, 
1949; ratio, 10.0-to-1; cash, $14.7 million; U.S. Gov’ts, $200,000; 
inventories, $21.3 million. Book value of stock, $9.07 per share. 

Dividend Record: Predecessor payments in 1946-49. 

Outlook: Earnings will fluctuate with the success or failure 
of individual pictures and company’s ability to keep costs 
under strict control. But the major earnings determinant lies 
in the variations in the level of consumer income. Profits 
from abroad should contribute importantly to earnings as 
the dollar shortage is relieved. 

Comment: Stock carries an appreciable risk factor. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Earned per share.... $1.09 $0.78 $0.54 $1.60 D$0.46 D$1.43 D$1.08 7$0.08 
Dividends paid .... None None None 0.45 0.60 0.30 0.22% None 
$108 53/16 9 3/16 14 7% 511/16 454 413/16 
1% 315/16 315/16 79/16 4% 37/16 3% 31/16 





Incorporated: 1929, Delaware, succeeding a business established 1889. 
Offices: 90 Broad St.. New York 4, N. Federal St., Boston 7, 
Mass. Annual meeting: Third Monday in May at Wilmington, Del. 
Number of stockholders: (December 31, 1949): 15,843. 


Capitalization: 
Long term debt 
Capital stock (no par) 


*Mortgage loans of subsidiaries. 


Business: Subsidiaries (1) furnish complete design am 
construction services for power, process and industria 
projects; (2) engage in process engineering for the chemical, 
petroleum, pharmaceutical and other industries; (3) supply 
advisory services, on contract, for operation of utility, trans- 
portation, natural gas transmission and industrial com- 
panies; and (4) furnish financial services to security issuers 
and investors, and underwrite and distribute securities. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 
30, 1950, $12.8 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $15.2 million; 
marketable securities, $523,194. Book value of stock, $21.05 
per share, including at market value $25.8 million non- 
current investments carried at $8.3 million. 

Dividend Record: Paid 1930-32, 1936-37, and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Construction business will continue responsive to 
changes in the building (particularly utility construction) 
cycle; service operations ‘should remain relatively stable; 
financial and security operations depend upon variations in 
capital needs and activities in security markets. 

Comment: Stock retains its generally cyclical character. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 


Earned per share. 82 $0.89 = 21 $1.38 $1.22 $3.09 $3.03 *$1.78 
Dividends paid 0. 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.00 1.25 2.00 2.00 


12% 24 22 17 18% 21% 23% 
7% 10% 14% 10% 11% 12% 16% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.26 in same 1949 period. 


MARCH 14, 1951 





*1945-49 earnings are pro forma on basis of new company; 19'5-4' an? 1959 interim 
earnings, all dividends and all prices are on basis of one-half those of predecessor 
stock. +Nine months to September 30 vs. $0.25 in same 1949 period. D-——Deficit. 





Van Raalte Company, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1919, New York, to take over established business. Office: 
417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Thurs- 
day in April. Number of stockholders (February, 1950): 2,300. 


Capitalization: 


Long term debt I 
Co EP err 


Business: Manufactures better quality women’s hosiery 
and underwear, fabric, gloves, and other lines of knitted 
goods, principally. under Van Raalte brand name. Lace and 
cloth are minor products. Output is sold direct to dealers. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1949, $6.0 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; 
inventories, $5.9 million. Book value of stock, $28.62 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935 to date. 

Outlook: The company’s established trade position is a 
favorable factor, but keen competition and the uncertainties 
of style changes introduce an element of speculative risk. 

Comment: Stock is one of the better issues in a decidedly 
speculative field. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 948 1950 


Earned per share. . » 92 $1.37 $1.46 $3.37 $4.18 $4.57 £92 $5.98 
Dividends paid .3$ 1.39 1.11 1.39 1.89 +2.08 2. F2.80 


28% 28 32% 25% 22 


15% 17% 19% 16% 18% , 20% 


*Adjusted for stock dividends. *Paid stock dividends, 50% in 1948, 20% in 1950. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 

Confine each letter to a re- 
quest for a single booklet 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 
















































Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries — a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Protection of Vital Records—A business man's 
digest of facts on the protection of vital 
records, currency and other valuables against 
fire and theft. Illustrated. 12 pages. 


Merchandising Annual Reports—To gain read- 
ership for annual reports, beyond shareholders 
and employes, it is advisable to employ spe- 
cialized techniques—this brochure describes a 
leading method of distribution. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of over nine hundred stock charts with 
description of a graphic service. 














Electric Typewriter — New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency 
of the secretary or typist. 


How to Profit Through Tax Exemption—There 
is @ place for tax-exempt investments in every 
portfolio and this new booklet shows how to 
profit through tax exemption. 


High-Yield Steel Stock—Analysis of expand- 
ing company in steel tube field. Shares now 
selling to yield 11.3 per cent on basis of 1950 
dividend rate. 


Dollars & Sense About Savings—A discussion 
of the place of mutual funds in the savings 
program of an individual with a view to in- 


creasing income, while still maintaining ade- 
quate safety. 










Behind Your Investment — New booklet an- 
swering questions about savings plans which 
afford consistent dividend income and reason- 
able safety. 






Investor's Reader —A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include "The Stock Market," ‘'Busi- 
ness at Work" and “Production Personalities.” 


Public Relations Literature — Highlighted 
guide on the preparation and production of 
a variety of booklets, covering each step: 
planning, copy, illustrations, presswork and 
distribution. Check lists are provided in each 
category. 












Investments at Discount—Analysis, based on 
1950 results, of N.Y.S.E. listed investment 
company with well diversified portfolio of 
seasoned securities—shares are selling at 25 
per cent discount of asset value, although 
dividends have been paid without interrup- 
tion for fifteen years. 
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Financial Summary 
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160 INDEX OF | 210 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 205 
120 Federal Reserve Board 200 
ver 1950| | 9, 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1956 1951 ND J FMA 
4 — 1951 ely. 
Trade Indicators fon? ‘Feb 24. ‘Mar.3’ Mari 
Electrical Output (KWH).............00085. 6,905 6,833 6,822 5,879 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 99.5 99.8 101.0 73.5 
Preigtht: Gar: TeGs.. cc os 856.00. ech ees 740,557 734,794 $750,000 574,395 
a 1951 ~ 1958 
Feb. 14 Feb. 21 Feb. 28 Mar. 1 
Wiee BORE. oS Sach ks ods c ne Federal ).... hs 922 $31,877 $32,189 $24,741 
{Total Commercial Loans...| Reserve : 18,449 18,588 18,733 13,834 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members }.... 1,519 1,375 1,498 1,529 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 | 30,858 30,900 30,791 36,774 
{Demand Deposits.......... Cities } 50,510 50,491 50,649 46,926 
Tioney in Circtiafion. ...... 6s. cecssceeneses 27,159 27,164 27,188 27,060 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,182 1,073 1,162 1,265 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i ™ —— March —~ om 1951 ——— 
—” cael “yy : 1 2 3 5 6 High Low 
30 Industrials . 252.05 252.80 253.61 253.43 251.82 251.55 255.71 238.9 
20 Railroads 85.10 85.77 86.26 86.35 85.09 84.60 90.08 78.36 
15 Utilities ... 43.62 43.67 43.80 43.84 43.70 43.41 43.91 41.47 
65 Stocks 93.96 94.35 94.73 94.74 93.94 93.61 95.87 88.31 
Feb. i March . 
Details of Stock Trading: 28 1 “a 3 5 6 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1640 1,610 1,560 620 1690 1,49 
NS TRIOS kisi + scascenines 1145 1,115 1,119 854 1,166 1,160 
Number of Advances........... 424 537 589 334 222 307 
Number of Declines............. 450 295 266 259 715 602 
Number Unchanged............. 271 283 264 261 229 241 
New Highs for 1950-51.......... 20 28 44 26 28 29 
New Lows for 1950-51........... 4 2 1 0 4 1 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.. 102.78 102.65 10264 102.64 102.35 102.09 
Bond Sales (000 omittgg) Basaboiiea $4,790 $3,500 $3,410 $1,180 $3,831 $3,150 
*Average Bond Yields: ‘Jam. 31 Feb. 7 Feb. 14 Feb. 21 Feb. 28 High 
Baek. ois s0cbaxkanens 2.620% 2.620% 2.621% 2.622% 2.641% 2.641% onion 
, eee errene ree 2.863 2.865 2.866 2.873 2.896 2.896 2.863 
ROE. acsimanmusigcicaixe 3.105 3.107 3.106 3.114 3.124 3.143 3.105 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.85 6.81 6.71 6.81 6.83 7.14 6.71 
20 Railroads ........ 5.75 5.62 5.66 5.93 6.03 6.19 5.62 
SO WU a iis caes 5.97 5.97 5.95 5.88 5.84 6.09 5.84 
Ee eee 6.71 6.67 6.58 6.68 6.70 6.99 6.58 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ending March 6, 1951 


Shares 

Traded 

International Telephone & Telegraph..... 165,200 
eR a Sree 159,900 
RaGio  COrporaeee, 2... cs Si abstain Fei Sk 129,500 
ial Pee GO. oo kts csp cacteevsants 118,600 
National Power & Light................. 118,100 
Westinghouse Electric................00+ 101,300 
Electric & Musical Industries............ 99,700 
Mew Week Camel. ivade ciekoiecdtivcs, 97,800 
Aven Mamiieeterints: . inc... sccceescces - 96,800 
Missouri Pacific Railroad pf.............. 91,300 


nasil 
Feb. 27 


16% 
S¥% 
185% 
3¥% 
9/16 
37% 
2% 
22% 
8% 
22% 


—-———— 


Mar. 6 
17% 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Net 
Change 
+3 
11% 
+ % 


+ % 
—1% 
+ % 


+ % 
+6% 
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IRON FIREMAN 
































































































ne (95 YEAR COMPARATIVE RECORD ) Manufacturing Company 
10 Sales Belore Taxes After Taxes and Subsidiary Companies 

hae and stageonescascia $ $ 143,100 
205 Per shetsbalbany saddens sig.ais 
200 Be Pe bsiecesi ben ssnreie sy beer Consolidated Balance Sheet as of December 31, 1950 

LedesidessneedscsGacuccce 78,679 ‘ 
195 Napanee mearaiaaer ee ae S21: 708 ASSETS 

BOBS. cr ccccccccccccccccecces Fire CURRENT ASSETS: 

ae 37 711,460 REIT TEER. COC CEE EET FCCP CTC TTEL TEES $ 1,048,271.27 
1958 bre] Savings bonds held for sale to employees...........2-0seeeeceeeeeeeeeeceeees 7,994.59 
ar. 4 HY oe Accounts and contracts receivable less reserve for doubtful accounts............ 2,584,880.07 
879 Inventories at average cost or market, whichever was lower...............+.+-: 4,802,276.91 
73 5 Wesel Damen GU CINE a oo 5s 5 i ccn dc ce dececncecdcbiccccecececess 83,402.79 
395 OG CNN iis coke cadyccacnideciineneinscceececs $ 8,526,825.63 
50 Rpenbeadunincgeene aa 307,255 OTHER ASSETS: ; 
wk ME Wea shears Sata ah = COE RN OE OE NII, 6 Soin ccd gad eign sacbatasees deccaqudceeevccses 179,071.15 
74] eee $219,075,775 $26,452,375 $14,499,204 

: Average for 25 Years......... $8,763,031 $1,058,095 $579,968 CAPITAL ASSETS, at cost: 

‘ Plant sites, buildings, machinery and equipment less reserve for depreciation.... 2,188,114.66 

x $10,894,011.44 

a The 1950 operations of Iron Fireman Manufacturi: 

, Company—our 28th year of activity—resulted in a net profit o 

060 $985,809, equal to $2.74 per share of common stock outstanding. LIABILITIES 

265 Excluding the nonrecurring item of life insurance proceeds from our CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
1950 earnings, there was a profit from operations of $776,993, which DON tsa canna sind sadeapeercnsddpeess neve $ 500,000.00 
represents 4.61% return on the sales dollar. Net worth of the Note installments payable to insurance company within one year............... 130,000.00 
company increased to $7,102,614, giving the stock a book value RI a ici lis ssttnsipccs 04 nha sddvasesensesiinsianesasi 820,860.15 
of $19.73 per share. Accrued payrolls, taxes and expenses...........cccccecceccccccecccccscceecs 466,939.27 

Sales for 1950 reached the highest ak of any peacetime ~~ ear U. S. and Canadian taxes on income (estimated)... .........000-e2eeeeeeeees 646,909.32 

=e in our history—$16, 850,102. This is a 40% increase over 1949. This mate —_—-— 

ow rise was primarily due to substantial gains made i in the oil and gas ET HIN ds ccna ccaccdudicacedwudsessaacceuns $ 2,564,708.74 

8.99 a a markets, particularly automatically fired boilers LONG-TERM DEBT: | 

8 36 Durini i Note payable to insurance company—unsecured............0eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 1,110,000.00 

g 1950 the stockholders were paid four quarterly dividends : 

1.47 totaling $1.20 per share. At the sana meting, ebruary 16, pes a 

8.31 the Board of Directors declared a quarterly dividend of $0.30 pe SOPRARED PIMANCE TOONS. 6.55... occ. ceccccccecsescsececececees 76,661.16 
share, payable on March 13, 1951, to stockholders of record F Rheunty 

~ i’ 26, 1951. RESERVES: 

6 The company has never failed to earn a profit. Since 1929, IIE orale Sixiasidedcencdeataadscancdeddeanaesadsianseen $ 25,000.00 
AN dividends have been paid every year except 1933, and in 1934 a We NINN, da ooo oii kana 2 Os xanada es conedsis Cai nahsstdeena Caches: 15,027.00 4 
(160 50% stock dividend was paid in addition to cash dividends. Since $40,027.00 
317 1933 the company has paid 68 consecutive quarterly and three CAPITAL STOCK: ari 
602 special dividends. Common stock, without par val 
2 4} The heating industry of which Iron Fireman is a part, continues prawn : 4 7 A. 000 ae 

to show a healthy growth and in 1950 reached an all-time high in I : ecdan 000 sh . eel roaae 
29 sales. It is the belief of the management that the market potential 1 Potpeat aig coeneinlation beatae taameliamaaasid 
1 for heating equipment has been permanently expanded, and we Stated value SS per share... 20. ccccccccsccccsccccccccccccccssccsccces 1,799,550.00 
expect to pe A a full share of ‘ne responsibility for supplying a Excess of amount received over stated value............sseceeeseceeeeees 595,650.00 
large part of this market by following our policy of providing the 
rr best possible product at a fair price. Confirmation of this opinion PROFITS RETAINED IN THE BUSINESS.............ccccccccccccecceecees __4,107,414.54 
’ lies in that fact that Iron Fireman has sold a bigger per cent of the $10,894,011.44 
pi. industry’s market for gas and oil equipment in each of the last a 
in nat npn PE hers, is faced with 
is company, like many others, is faced with uncertainties due tate 
_" to the international situation. However, we are in a position to face Consolidated $ 0% of Results of Operations 
the future with assurance—whether the economy of the country and Profits Retained in the Business 
05 continues on the basis of partial mobilization, or is forced into Year 1950 
ow all-out defense effort. The facilities and personnel of Iron NIE 550i cchiaedactauntedensesxciaiuasgitpastkthateesbnases $16,850,102.21 
ireman are ready, a6 i Works Wee Th 00 comiimee mumites GN NE iS par 
oduct hich idered tial to prod hheet and Deduct : 
our products which are considered essential to produce hea : , a 
4 power for American industry, and to convert all other resources to Cost of sales, selling, administrative, and general expenses...............2-000 _15,552,586.54 
‘ the production of war material. $ 1,297,515.67 
GEE AGNI a. Sa oso ots icc snec ce nedagedewdcedissetaWedcic cancsccesncecstece 20,955.83 
Reserve for income and excess profits taxes of prior years no longer required........ -42,732.25 
ee OR Sn lee II CIR iio kis ok ccc hecidicicdciccccedcescccacace 208,816.50 


Ss op cin cos sce idte deans ood chbdd sk a needbd Gap RMAC chee cca dens senses (79,210.61) 

















vet Frank S. Hecox . : $ 1,490,809.64 
_ * Vice-President and Treasurer. Provision for U. S. and Canadian income and excess profits taxes..............-.++ 505,000.00 
: As Nib i a0 Guteawal ich iensnaseatsesbediacens $ 985,809.64 
- ¥ IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

-1% Executive Offices: Portland, Oregon: Plonts in Portland, Cleveland, Toronto. Branches in Profits retained in the business at beginning of year...............00eec eee eeceeees 4,153,483.70 
- % Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cleveland, Portland, Brooklyn and Toronte $ 5,139,293.34 
- % DIRECTORS ee ss ‘ 

-1\% 5 Henry Boyp F; Ss. Hecox WituaM J. O’NEIL Dividends paid NR tenes bel ote ints SR ge ale eam emneae ee (431,878.80) 
x # E. C. SamMons Roy L. SuurtLerr Omar C. SPENCER Profits retained in the business at end of year............02ceceecesecceceeeeeeees $ 4,707,414.54 


AUTOMATIC OIL, GAS AND COAL FIRING EQUIPMENT FOR HOMES, INDUSTRY AND COMMERCIAL OPERATIONS 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS: 

Cash in banks and on hand .................. 
Accounts receivable—trade (less 

reserves 1950 $686,508.30; 

1949 $650,783.89) 
Other accounts and notes receivable... 
Inventories, at cost: 

Leaf tobacco 

Manufactured stock and revenue 


1950 
$ 5,933,736.34 


9,075,919.78 
425,947.34 
74,585,495.96 
6,013,436.71 


3,862,248.15 
1,126,785.34 


Materials and supplies 
Special deposits—contra 


SUA eee. 


CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT oF INCOME AND EARNED SURPLUS 
For the Year Ended December 31, 1950 With 17 ateaepor Figures for 1949 


Sales, less Discounts, Returns and Allowances . ie 
Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General and 
Administrative Exp 
Operating Income 
Other Income . 








1950 


yea 


”154,552,502.91 


: 2 1949 
_$167,936,931.43 


$153,500,123.48 
141,436,937.53 





$ 13,384,428.52 


$ 12,063,185.95: 
160,076.51 





Interest on Long-Term Debt ... 
Amortization of Debenture Expense 
Other Interest 








§ 13,676,061.48 


$ 12,223,262.46 





$ 839,272.50 
12,611.27 
191,409.53 


141 ‘816. 65 





Income before Taxes on Income 
Provision for Federal Income Tax 
Provision for Federal Excess Profits Tax 
Provision for State Income Taxes .............. j 


Net Income for year 
Earned Surplus at beginning of year 





Dividends on Preferred Stock ($7 per share) 
Dividends on Common Stock (1950, $1.85 per 
share; 1949, $1.75 per share) 





Earned Surplus at end of year 
Depreciation provided—1950 


1949 
$ 5,762,370.59 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Notes payable—banks 
Accounts payable—trade 


within one year) 


6,993,209.17 Accrued taxes 


1,043,293.30 


$ 1,012,129.13 





§ 12,632,768.18 


$ 11,211,133.33 











$ © 4,142,000.00 
245,000.00 





$__5,895,000.00 


$ 4,387,000.00 





$ 6,737,768.18 
25,476,604.10 


$ 6,824,133.33 
23,270,020.61. 





$703,831.25 


Twenty Year 3% Debentures (due 





147,759.44 Accrued payrolls 


" Accrued interest 
66,571,806.70 Other accrued liabilities 
5,932,642.74 
2,488,505.73 

836,615.09 


Total current liabilities 
LONG-TERM DEBT: 


Dividends, etc funds on deposit, contra 


$ 32,214,372.28 


$ 30,094,153.94 





$ 686,000.00 
4,156,212.25 


$ 686,000.00 
3,931,549.84 





$_ 4,842,212.25 
$ 27,372,160.03 


$_ 4,617,549.84 
$ 25,476,604.10 





* 1949 $635,475.32 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET—DECEMBER 31, 1950 With Comparative Figures for 1949 


LIABILITIES 


1950 


1949 


$ 18,700,000.00 $ prcmyene e 
3,235, 


600,000.00 
6,385,940.78 
599, 333.03 
258,071.87 
210,256.35 
1,126,785.34 


630.11 


1,885,510.56 


660,000.00 
4,938,293.89 
536,919.27 
262,571.87 
198,414.02 
836,615.09 





$$ 31,116,017.48 


$ 18,258,324.70 





Total current assets 


PROPERTY, PLANT AND EQUIP- 
MENT, as adjusted December 31, 





$101,023,569.62 


$ 88,732,909.46 





—" Bonds, maturing August 1, 


$$ 6,195,450.00 $ 6,195,450.00 
Twenty Year 3% Debentures, due 
October 1, 1963 (the indenture re- 


quires the retirement of $600,000 


1932 by authorization of stockholders, 
plus subsequent additions at cost, less 
retirements 

Less: Reserves for depreciation 


Total property, plant and 


$ 19,433,534.84 
6,698,748.90 


annually 1951-62) 


Total long-term debt 
$ 17,707,279.92 


6,613,238.36 
7% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 





equipment $ 12,734,785.94 


$ 11,094,041.56 par value $100 per share: 





BRANDS, TRADE MARKS AND 
GOODWILL 


Authorized 99,576 shares 
Issued 98,000 shares 
$ 1.00 





DEFERRED CHARGES: 
Prepaid insurance, advertising and 
595,652.70 
63,254.60 
370,212.56 


Unamortized debenture expense 
Miscellaneous 


Authorized 5,000,000 shares 
Issued 2,246,681.89 shares 
Paid-in Surplus 
$ 509,266.06 Earned Surplus, as per statement 
66,865.87 


231,143.76 





Total deferred charges $ 1,029,119.86 


provisions of debenture indenture) 





$ 807,275.69 





$114,787,476.42 


$100,634,227.71 





AMERICA’S OLDEST TOBACCO MERCHANTS 


ad ORL CS | 


CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS: 


Common Stock, par value $10 pershare: 


($12,541,469.88 not available for cash 
dividends on common stock under 


17,200,00000 





¥ 22,795 ,450.00 


$ 23,395,450.00 





22,466,818.90 
1,237,030.01 
27,372,160.03 


$ 9,800,000.00 


22,466,818.90 
1.237,030.01 
25,476,604.10 


Total capital stock and surplus $ 60,876,008.94 $ 58,980,453.01 





$114,787,476.42 $100,634,227.71 


? The 5% Gold Bonds maturing August 1, 1951 are not included in current liabilities because 
the Company expects to discharge them out of the proceeds from the sale of new securities, 


ESTABLISHED 1760 


ES CITYA | 


ja oe 


ened’ nil 


Main Street, U.S.A., Where fares Bays Lorillard Tobacco Prodeils 





